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The Road to Happiness 
By Annie Johnson Flint 


HIS is the road to Happiness : 
Start Now, from Where You Are ; 
“ Turn to the Right and Keep straight on,” 
And you'll not find it far. 


Along the Path of Willing Feet 
And over Heartsease Hill, 

Across the fields of Sweet Content, 
The stream of Glad Good-will ; 

Then through the lane of Loving Heart, 
The gate that’s called To-day, 

And down the steps of Little Things — 
Into the Common Way. 


And take the Cloak of Charity, 
The staff of Wise Employ, 

A loat of Bread of Daily Grace, 
A flask well filled with Joy ; 

A word of cheer, a helping hand 
Some good to give or share, 

A bit of song, a high resolve, 
A hope, a smile, a prayer. 


And in the Place of Duty Done, 
Beside the Door of Home, 

You'll find the House of Happiness,— 
For Happiness does not roam. 


CuiFTon Sprineos, N. Y. 


‘pe 


Have you ever tested for yourself just what Jesus 
Christ can do to win souls through your use of 
the Word of God? He is waiting for many—fer- 
haps for you—to do this. A very remarkable testi- 
mony to the miracle-working power of this simple 
form of effort is given by a young American on page 
21 of this issue. 














God’s Unnoticed Gifts 


God's best gifts are not even seen by those who 
do not make it the constant purpose of their life to 
receive them. It takes spiritual alertness to know 
anything of what is going on in the spiritual world of 
God's richest workings, Without such alertness and 
purpose in our lives, we shall no more be aware of 
the wealth of spiritual blessing and opportunity that 
God offers us all the time than a blind man going 
through the Grand Canyon would be of the glories 
about him. It has been said that ‘‘God never labels 
his choicest gifts’’ ; they are offered so quietly that 
they are unnoticed save by the few whose lives are 
concentrated in an intensity of purpose to know Him 
and to do His will. But we may all let Christ create 
in us this keenness of vision to recognize our bless- 
ings, and give us the purpose and the power to lay 
hold on them. 


PA 
When Irritated 


No good is ever likely to come from our speaking 
to any one ata time when we feel irritated against 
that one. * That is the one time when our impulses, 
our theughts, our feelings, are .utterly untrustworthy 
and, if expressed, sure to do more harm than good. It 
matters not that we have, or think we have, abundant 
cause for irritation, or that the other person may be 
‘‘all wrong.’’ This is only additional reason why we 
should be -‘‘all right'’ before we attempt to deal with 
the case ; and the very fact that we feel irritated is evi- 
dence that we are by no means ‘‘ all right.’’ The only 
safe thing to do when the strong feeling of irritation 
sweeps over us is to say little or nothing, go away by 
ourselves and confess to the Saviour our very feeling 


as evidence of our sin and unlove, ask Him to purge - 


us of it and to replace it with his own invincible, irre- 
sistible love, and then think with concentration’ of 
the things that are lovely and admirable in the one 
against whom we were irritated. After this, and not 


¢ 


before, it may be safe for us to talk with that one 
again. 

x 
The Dishonor of Excuse-Making 


If one kind of failur: is more inexcusable than 
another, it is the failure of making an excuse, A 
well-known educator of the last century drove home 
that truth upon those whom he would train in charac- 
ter and common sense: ‘‘ Never, never, NEVER,'’ he 
would say, as his eyes fairly snapped with the inten- 
sity of his conviction, ‘‘make an excuse for anything 
you have ever done. If there is some good reason for 
your having done as you did, that is another matter ; 
you may properly give the reason, But an excuse— 
never!'’ An excuse is always dishonest; it is a 
counterfeit reason. ‘* You will always notice,’’ says 
William H. Ridgway, ‘‘that when a fellow has noth- 
ing else to give he gives excuses," When we have 
failed, the best thing we can do is to acknowledge it 
in complete, sweeping confession of our failure. A 
failure that we try to excuse is simply doubled. 


Kx 
Satisfied with—What ? 


It is an evidence of death or a dying condition 
when a grown person finds complete satisfaction in 
anything or any one less than Jesus Christ. For in 
Him is life, and all life, and the only life thére is. 
Yet we are often told that the self-made man is the 
ideal type, and that self-respect is the supreme goal 
of life. There is caustic truth in the remark of 
Colonel E. W. Halford, that ‘‘The man that is satis- 
fied with himself has got to be satisfied with mighty 
little.’’ It is only when a man’s aspirations and 
ideals have been starved and stunted and deformed 
into almost nothingness that the littleness of the 
poverty of himself can satisfy him. But he leaps 
from that poverty into an infinite richness when he 
learns to say, ‘‘ To me to live is Christ."’ 
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On Taking Drastic Measures 


BOUT once in so often it comes over most‘earnest 
people that things are going too slowly, or that 
they are going very badly, and that something 

ought to be done about it. We owe much to these 
awakenings which stir our torpid consciences and 
rouse our slow activities to more vigorous exercise. 
But when any one has decided that drastic measures 
are necessary, the most interesting thing to find out 
is the direction in which he proposes to take them. 

In nine cases out of ten, or perhaps ninety-nine out 
of a hundred, you will find that a man proposes to 
take them with some one else. And this is just the 
reason why so many of our campaigns fall flat: that 
with all our splendid ardor and fervor and indigna- 
tion and aspiration we get no further than naming the 
people who ought to be made to behave better. We 
have all laughed at Artemus Ward’s desire to see the 
Civil War carried through and the Rebellion crushed, 
and his account of his enthusiasm’s going so far that 
he was even willing to sacrifice all his wife’s rela- 
tives to the success of the cause, without realizing 
that we have often put ourselves in the same ludic- 
rous position and been perfectly solemn and virtuous 
about it. 

For when we have looked over a bad situation we 
almost always propose to amend it by taking the costs 
of it out of somebody else. By turns we accuse the 
capitalist, then the legal profession, then we blame 
the social system. Congress comes in for our indig- 
nation for a few years at a time, then both political 
parties. Now and again we attribute it all to the 





system of education, and propose to take it out of the 
colleges or the school boards, The church is always 
the handiest of the scapegoats, and is useful in all 
seasons, while the ministry we have always with us if 
other institutions fail. Then for perhaps six months 
we get our attention fixed upon some national figure 
who sort of centralizes our complaints, which is of course 
a great boon. But we are soon off to something else, 
and feel that what we need most is more convictions 
and a good lot of people sent to prison. Then more 
laws, and so forth, until one would judge by the 
number of things we are willing to sacrifice that we 
were a very sacrificial people, Nothing is pleasanter 
than to form some new organization and pass vigor- 
ous resolutions about what some one else ought 
to do. 

But here and there is some deeper soul who feels 
the pressing needs as much as anybody, and is just 
as much tempted as anybody else to start some fresh 
propaganda, but who does not do it. _ A bad state of 
things suggests to him just one possible way in which 
they can be bettered, and that is by his becoming a 
better man himself. And that is the last means by 
which most of us propose to attack social wrongs. 
That, we think, is too slow. In every evil condition 
such a man feels that the great need is for great souls 
and better men. He believes with” Richard Baxter 
that the reason why there are so many low sinners is 
because there are sc few high saints. He does not 
attack the problem at the big end lest he become en- 
gulfed by it, but he begins:at the small end, himself, 
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and feels as Gladstone felt, that, when wantonness and 
luxury and sin were rampant on every side of him, it 
‘was a call to him to take drastic measures with him- 
self. Little enough might result from it, but he felt 
sure that the other way nothing would result from his 


Oh, for men who when they want to make the 
world better propose to take it largely out of them- 
selves !—men who feel their oneness with, and com- 
plicity in, all the wrong and sin and injustice around 
them, and who act as that great social reformer, 
Maurice, did, who always spoke and prayed as if he 
himself were largely to blame for it. But to-day we 
exercise our ingenuity to think who are to blame for 
all this and what ought to be done to them. And all 
this sort of social service can be rendered easily 
enough from an easy chair, 

Sometimes it comes over us that the spiritual life of 
the home is getting poor and low. A sense of shame 
overwhelms us that it should be so. Then instantly 
sets to work this old vicious conception of how to right 
what is wrong. ‘The parents decide that the children 
have gone too far in neglect or disobedience and that 
what they need is stern measures, which they set to 
work rigorously to apply. The children are rounded 
up for family prayers with a sudden spiritual energy 
of which they had seen no signs in their parents be- 
fore, their transgressions are visited with a sharpness 
of attention which they do not understand, they find 
a tightening up of every rule, and they wonder what 
it is all about. Why, the parents believe that drastic 
measures are needful, and they are taking them-—with 
the children. Of course the spasin of reform passes 
off and nothing comes of it. But if, seeing a serious 
situation arising in the religion of the home, the 
parents would take themselves in hand, put vigor into 
their own religious life first, take out of themselves 
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what is needed to better the atmosphere of the home, 
enter upon a new inward life themselves which should 
cost them much, a new spirit would run through the 
whole house and purify it. 

Be sure, then, that when there confronts you a set 
of circumstances which evidently demand decisive 
and thoroughgoing action the most telling action will 
be that which you will take in dealing with yourself. 
Beat yourself into fitness. Pray without ceasing. No 
matter if it looks to the world for a while as if you 
were not master of the situation ; you will be if you 
begin there. _Do not be one of those who just sally 
jauntily forth into the world’s great confusion and 
think their duty done when they have told others how 
to set it right. Be willing to be one who doesn't 
quite know how it is all to be set right, but who is 
sure that it is going to demand of Aim faith and pa- 
tience and suffering and cost, and that, so far as his 
life will go, the world can take it out of him. Then 
slowly men will listen to any one of whom it.is seen 
that his drastic measures are most drastic with himself. 

That was the story of redemption. Christ did not 
come telling men to correct the evil order of the 
world by taking the correction out of Caiaphas and 
Annas and Pilate and the Roman, but to take it out 
of themselves. The sacrifice of every one of those 
corrupt leaders—and each of them would have been 
willing to sacrifice the other if ever he had found it 
necessary—would have yielded nothing for the better- 
ment of the world. But the sacrifice of the men who 
saw and felt the wrong and the wickedness and who had 
least complicity in it; this availed something. Caia- 
phas was for vigorous action, and he took it—with 
some one else, Christ offered himself for it. Drastic 


measures were necessary to save the world, and the 
Father took them with himself when he gave his Son 
to die for us, : 





Teaching a Lesson Verse by Verse 

Much of what is in The Sunday School Times is 
there because of the expressed wishes or suggestions 
of the readers ; and letters asking for changes in or 
additions to the paper are especially welcome because 
they keep the editors in closer touch with the readers’ 
desires and needs, If it does not seem advisable to 
act upon such a suggestion, the Times is glad of an 
opportunity of explaining why. Thus an Ohio worker 
writes ; 

A criticism has been made to me regarding the lesson 
material in the ‘Times, and I have felt it myself. It lacks a 
verse-by-verse, practical application. and both 
have such applications of the lesson. To many teachers they 
would be a decided help. It would take up very little space 


in the ‘Times, and be only another desirable feature added to 
the many you now have, 





Every lesson ought to be ‘‘applied’’ in some prac- 
tical way ; but the Times believes that a verse-by- 
verse application is the most unprofitable way in which 
any teacher can attempt to teach. The trouble with 
the verse-by-verse method is that it is pretty sure to 
preyent the class from getting any intelligent view of 
the lesson as a whole, and of the real message that 
God would give from the inspired record of which the 
lesson consists. To take a verse-by-verse view of a 
Bible lesson is like getting down on one’s hands and 
knees over a mosaic floor and examining separately 
each piece of the mosaic, instead of standing off and 
seeing the design and purpose of the mosaic as a 
whole. For this reason The Sunday School Times 
deliberately avoids the publishing of any strictly 
verse-by-verse lesson treatment. It does offer certain 
articles, such as Professor Beecher’s, Dr. Mackie’s, 
Mr. Ridgway's, and ‘the Illustration Round-Table, 
which single out various verses in a Jesson passage as 
capable of special explanation or interpretation. But 
the articles that are intended to suggest how to teach 
the lesson, such as Mrs, Bryner’s, Miss Lovett's, Mr. 
Wells’, Dr, Sanders’, and the Lesson Pilot, intention- 
ally avoid any verse-by-verse plan or treatment, and 
rather seek to show the outstanding truths of the les- 
son as a completé whole. Sometimes the best appli- 
cation of a lesson narrative is to make the story as 
real and vivid as possible, and stop with that. A 
well told story is one of the strongest ‘‘ applications"’ 
any life, old or young, can take in. An experienced 
Sunday-school worker is now preparing a little book 
on the subject of «‘The Danger of Pointing the 
Moral’’; and the danger is a real one. The old- 
fashioned Sunday-school class is fast disappearing, as 


it ought to, in which the teacher, with lesson paper in 
hand, went mechanically through the dozen or more 
verses of the lesson seeking ‘to ‘‘apply’’ each verse 
to the restless and uninterested class. Of course this 
is not the sort of teaching that the Ohio inquirer has 
in mind, or would tolerate ; but it suggests the really 
disastrous effects of the mistaken method. The very 
verse-by-verse arrangement of the Bible chapters is 
arbitrary and mechanical,—necessary only for refer- 
ence purposes, —and is largely overcome by the print- 
ing of the Revised and other modern English Versions. 
Let us get away from the disconnected verse break-up 
just as much as possible in our Bible study and teach- 
ing, and seek to gain deeper views of the meaning of 
the Bible history and teachings. 


KK 


Money-Raising and Christian Service 

Although money is held in such light esteem 
throughout the New Testament, the Christian church 
of to-day puts it into a very important place, —some- 
times, it almost seems, an all-important place. An 
Iowa woman who teaches a class of young women has 
a money problem for solution. She writes : 


I am the teacher of the young ladies’ Bible class in our 
school. It is an organized class, and we are willing and 
anxious to work. We realize that there is much for us to do 
here, and we are trying to do it. 

But some of the things which need to be done require money, 
and this is strictly a farming community. ‘The only means by 
which a young woman here may earn money is by teaching, 
working in the kitchen, or in the telephone office. As my girls 
are all needed at home, none of these ways are available. 

I discourage all plans for sociables (pay affairs), bazaars, 
etc. So what are we to do? 

There is an empty store building in our village that can be 
had for almost nothing. I have thought, why might we not 
conduct a variety store for one day in each week? Conduct- 
ing it as any merchant would, —that is, as a business enterprise 
for our own profit.—but having an agreement that a certain 
percent of the profit is for our class fund. 

I try to impress upon the girls the duty and wisdom of out- 
and-out giving ; but when they have no money of their own, 
how can they give ? 


Girls who have no money to give cannot give 
money, that is certain. But it may not be a duty of 
these girls to give money at all. There is one thing 
they can give, which is worth ever so much more than 
money: And that is themselves. Giving one’s self 
and one's time to the Lord’s work is always a costlier 
gift, and a more valuable gift, than money. In Korea, 
that land of New Testament consecration and zeal, 
men and women pledge days and weeks: and months 
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of their time to definite evangelistic work. There is 
probably work to be done in this lowa town, which 
consecrated Christian young women can do, that is 
better and more néeded than anything that money 
will buy. Are there any persons yet to be won to 
Christ, professed Christians whose lives need restor- 
ing and deepening, sick to be visited, and other needs 
that only God-filled human life, not money,: can 
meet? Has the class entered upon prayer and tested 
its possibilities to its limits, by forming a prayer- 
group to spend a definite time together every week in 
intercessory prayer for the life of the local churches, 
the community, individuals, and the Kingdom 
throughout the world ? ‘ 

There is nothing wrong in the conducting of -a 
legitimate business and in devoting a part or all of 
its profits to the Lord’s work. But there are many 
other things, worth far more to the Kingdom, to 
which any group of consecrated Christians can devote 
themselves, their time, and their energies. 


ax 
Can the Unregenerate Do Good ? 


It has. often been urged in these columns, as a 
reason against the church-fair principle, that people 
were thereby trained to substitute a lower standard of 
helping the Lord’s work for outright giving. An 
Ontario reader, somewhat misunderstanding this 
point, raises another interesting question : 


One of your‘arguments (and my own too, now) is, that the 
unregenerate are led to think that they are helping along the 
Lord's work. Now, may not the unregenerate who con- 
tribute through the open collection think the same, and thus 
be misled in their attitude toward God? Does the Lord want, 
or need, the help of those who will not acknowledge him in 
their lives in any other way? Paul, in 2 Corinthians 6: 14, 15, 
emphasizes the pecessity of separation from unbelievers. Is it 
possible that the unbelievers of Corinth were mixing in the 
Christian assemblies and assisting in their upkeep? Are we 
not through the open collection asking the world to help us in 
the Lord's work? 


The objection to the church fair has to do with the 
Lord’s own people even more than with those out- 
side his Kingdom ; it substitutes buying for giving as 
an acceptable standard for those who profess to serve 
the Lord, and.is therefore wholly unworthy of them. 

But can an unsaved, unregenerate man do -any 
good? Jesus seemed to think he could, to judge 
from his sympathetic, encouraging, commendatory 
attitude toward such people when he met them. It 
is probably a safe statement to make that no one was 
ever brought to Christ and through him into the new- 
born life of the Spirit except by the loving cultivation 
of his better side, brought out by his expressing of 
that better side in some act, however feeble, of good. 
God may not zeed the help of those who will not ac- 
knowledge Him; but we may be sure He wants their 
help, knowing as we do that every such act by such a 
person, if done in any sincere desire to help, draws 
him nearer to God. Paul does not seem to have been 
writing on this subject in the passage cited, but on 
an entirely different subject : the necessity of the ab- 
solute separateness of life in matters of marriage, 
worship, social customs, and the like, between the 
immoral, pagan community and the Christian com- 
munity. Let us give opportunity for sharing in 
the Lord’s work to those who have not yet given 
themselves to the Lord. It won’t hurt the Lord at 
all, and it will do them good. And they will not be 
helped toward him by being shut out from all such 
opportunity. 


Sap 


; From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


TERNAL GOD, our Father, Friend, and Portion: We 
praise thee for thy fellowship amid the cares of life, and 

‘ thy sustaining power beneath its crushing burdens. We 
bless thee for the healing and the inspiring voice of Jesus ; for 
the echo of his words to the worn and weary, his assurance of 
our Heavenly Father's forgiveness and loviig favor, and all 
his ministries by the Holy Spirit within our hearts. How dark 
our lives would be, but for the sweetness of his name and the 
savor of thy grace ! how unbearable our lot but for thy friend- 
ship and full redemption !... Grant us now a heart to enter 
more deeply into these things ; to lay hold on their largeness, 
making this the essence of our daily experience. Forbid that 
we should be content with a mere taste of this feast. Impart 
to us the — of faith, the glow of hope, the glory of love, 
the gladness of service, the enthusiasm of life. Make us so 
strong in thee that we shall inevitably be useful to others, and 
hurtful to none. Father, in mercy forbid that our hands, our 
lips, or our example should ever do any one harm! Make us 
wary, lest we trespass unwittingly and lest we miss some oppor- 
tunity of doing good. Deliver us from the curse of a useless 
life ; from contentment with our low estate ; from uffconscious 
hypocrisy ; from conceit over mere decent behavior ; from 
sinking down into a feeble piety and spiritual apathy. Bring 
us into the open places where large good is done and great 
victories won, where energy swings free and thy light shines 
bright upon our way. 


























LESSON FOR JAN. 29 (2 Chron. 17 : 1-13) 





** The spiritual life around the earthly life.'’— Robert 
Browning. I 


NTIL April, 1909, no one ever thought of calling 
me a mystic. None do now, unless I try to 
tell them about the one strange experience of 

my life; and even then those who know me would, 
I think, confess that this experience has not made me 
forget the fun or the tasks of every day, I have 
always regarded myself as psychologically entirely 
average and commonplace : the suggestion that I am 
a ‘*psychic’’ or that there is anything ‘‘queer’’ 
about me I resent, even while it amuses me. Yet 
since that April day I confess to feeling that I have a 
sort of knowledge of three states of consciousness, so 
different that they may be described as three worlds : 
the world of bodily sensation, which we all know ; 
the world of dreams, which likewise we all know ; 
and another world, which can be described as neither 
the one nor the other. 

Elsewhere I have tried, and faiied, to tell what it 
was like. To call it another ‘‘world"’ is in itself 
misleading, for to me it is but a part of what sur- 
rounds us now and has always surrounded us, but 
which our bodily senses are too gross to apprehend 
and which our spiritual insight discerns at best but 
dimly. Think of the world of light and color sur- 
rounding.us, all of it vea/, and then imagine trying to 
describe it in terms of touch, and taste, and smell, 
and hearing, to one born blind! Yet, though but one 
man in ten thousand did really see, in the physical 
sense, he would still often, I imagine, try to tell 
others of the beauty and the wonder of it. So does a 
sympathetic listener tempt me, though well knowing 
that all I say can at the best be only vaguely sug- 
gestive. 

My strange experience came while under the influ- 
ence of an anesthetic preceding a surgical operation. 
My memory of events is corroborated by the opera- 
ting surgeon and by my two friends, Drs. K. and H., 
who assisted him ; my sensations are asI shall de- 
scribe them, save that I am not sure of their exact 
order. . 

The odor of the ether wa: not to me disagreeable, 
and I began breathing deeply and regularly, as di- 
rected. I felt the pressure of the nurse’s fingers upon 
my wrist, and then Dr. H., with whom I had often 
discussed the mysteries of life and death, said : 

‘‘This change coming over you is like another 
which you and I will some time experience.’’ And 
he laughed softly as I answered : 

«« We'll talk about it some day.’’ 

A few moments later he asked : ‘‘ Getting sleepy ?’’ 

‘“‘A little,"’ I answered, and then, as I felt the 
drowsiness creeping over me, ‘‘I'm asleep now from 
the waist down,”’ 

I realized that soon I must pass entirely under the 
influence of the drug, but the sensation was far from 
unpleasant. It was as if I were drifting with a great 
resistless tide out into a rest which from its vastness 
might be eternal. 

Then (and of the nature of the transition I have no 
memory) I was all at once awake and fully conscious 
in my ‘‘other world,’’ and hearing, as if from a far 
distance and just as I passed the borderland, the 
voice of Dr. H., saying : 

‘* Keep breathing, Fred. Breathe deep.’’ 

Response was instantaneous and seemingly almost 
automatic. I drew two breaths so deep that my back 
quite lifted from the operating table, they tell me; 
and of these breaths I was conscious. Then I heard 
Dr. K. laugh softly, and say: ‘He still knows how 
to mind well,”’ 

At that they say I chuckled. I do not remember 
it, but I know that in my mind at that moment there 
were two mingled feelings : such a thrill as often has 
made me laugh for mere delight at the discovery of a 
new truth ; and a supreme, though in nowise un- 
kindly, amusement ; for I realized that these my 
friends believed they saw real things and causes, — 
the cause, for example, of my breathing, of their talk- 
ing, and the like. But they didn’t, and I did; not 
because I was any wiser or keener sighted, but I was 
where@he causes were, and to sée them required no 
more effort or ability than to recognize a color as 
blue, or an odor as ammonia. 

How far I was from ordinary experience may be 
measured by the fact (and this to my mind marks the 
difference from dreaming) that J seemed to see, heat, 


That Other Country 
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By Frederick Hall 








Mr. Hall modestly calls himself a country store- 
keeper,—he is in a general merchandise business in 


of ** The Boy with the Lunch,” which gave the 
miracle of the loaves and the fishes a new message 
to many. In the “‘ ether vision ” that he now de- 


scribes, did he actually glimpse Heaven? Judge 

for yourself as you read. Certain it is that his 

** vision ’’ has searching lessons for most of us before 
we reach Heaven. 





feel, nothing, in the physical sense. I was entirely 
free from my body, in the way of suffering with it or 
learning through it: for aught I know the surgeons 
may even then have been engaged in their work ; but 
bodily sensation seemed no longer needed: it was 
superseded by something vastly better. 

Yet I was, in a common phrase, ‘‘all there.’’ 
Memory was as fully stored as ever, thinking went on 
as usual, in me there was nothing new save an amazed 
delight, such as one might experience in suddenly 
finding that he could fly. Applied to that world, all 
physical terms are purely figurative ; but I felt myself 
fully at home: there, and I felt it to be a world far 
more real than the world of sights and sounds and 
odors whence I had come, Entering it was by com- 
parison like coming out of a dark cave into the clear 
light of day ; like passing at a step from the din and 
clangor of a city street into the peace and quiet of a 
country roadside on a summer's afternoon. 

‘*We see the working mind,’’ is the phrase set 
down as having been spoken by a subject in one of 
Dr. Hyslop’s psychic experiments ; and this, as 
nearly as one expression will cover it, seemed to be a 
part at least of my new sense. It was as if I sud- 
denly found myself in what John Fiske has called a 
universe of mind stuff, only, instead of its being 
vague and cloudy, as we are sometimes wont to think 
all mental things must be, it was the very core and 
center, giving significance and meaning to the world 
of phenomena, Physical speech, physical breathing, 
and all the rest were facts, but unimportant, super- 
ficial, and lying as it were on the very frontier of true 
reality. It was as if all physical phenomena were but 
the echoes, or better perhaps, the broken and dis- 
torted shadows, of the real things that were passing 
where I was. What others saw through a_ glass 
darkly, I was seeing face to face. Or, to use a crude 
figure, I felt that those of the physical world knew as 
little of real causes as does a child who, viewing a 
passing train and noting its revolving wheels, sup- 
poses that they, turning of themselves, give to 
coaches and locomotive their momentum. 

* * * 


I have no means of knowing the length of my ex- 
perience. I think of it as but a fleeting glimpse, 
caught let us say when a subtler faculty, which I think 
of as belonging to all of us but unknown to all of us, 
was released by some mysterious action of the ether. 
Only it will show how fully I was myself, when I add 
that in the moment of that brief insight there flashed 
through my mind the remembrance of a recent con- 
versation with a friend in which he had contended 
that God, as the great immanent spirit in whom we 
live and move and have our being, could perfectly 
control all phenomena, yet leave us infallibly con- 
vinced that what we saw was nothing but the blind 
working of insensate natural law. Not that this ex- 
planation quite fitted the case, not that I had any 
feeling of God in the theological sense ; but the very 
atmosphere of this world spoke to me of the oneness 
and the rightness of all things. 

«And I must remember all this,’’ I thought, ‘‘and 
when I come back must tell him how shrewd a guess 
he made."’ For, lying as it all did so plain before 
me, how could I realize that coming back I would find 
no words in which ‘to tell it ? 

After that came utter unconsciousness, then waking, 
and twenty hours afterward, vaguely at first, the recol- 
lection of that other world to which I saw no means 





of returning (nor would I seek to return merety for the 
sensation of deimg there), and of which, though I 
racked my brain all through the days of convales- 
cence, I could tell no satisfactory story. 

Strangest of all, perhaps, I have since then found 
myself quite unable to think of life after death, or 
future rewards and punishments, or any of the related 
problems, save in the light of and as interpreted by 
my momentary glimpse. Some of my scientific friends 
assure me that I have no right to do this: their pro- 
test makes no difference. They have not had my 
experience, and I can no more think of life after death 
as I used to than I can think of my mother as I did 
when a little child. 

That Other Country I make no pretense to now, 
but I have, like other men, ideas as to what it may 
be, and to these ideas this experience, unique in my 
life, has given a vividness, a definiteness, and a direc- 
tion before unknown. They are my imaginings— 
not otherwise would I have them read—but they have 
grown from seeds dropped in a soil of real experience. 


II 


OW firmly are most of us rooted in the flesh! If 
we give help, it is by tongue or hand ; if we are 
helped, it is through ear or eye. The mind itself 

grows from the sense impressions transmitted to it : 
our dispositions, our very characters seemingly are 
molded by bodily influence. Pitiful it is, yet how 
often are we depressed, impatient, irritable, less lov- 
ing, less faithful, only because the hand has grown 
weary, the eye heavy ! 

J think of it as not so, There. All the long night 
the spirit has wrestled with the flesh, but with the 
morning it is free, and as its wrestling has been so is 
its blessing. Only then shall we know (even our- 
selves) as we are known, when we have sloughed off the 
flesh, which often has so poorly voiced the spirit's 
utterance. 

In our material world there is needed no argument, 
no long acquaintance, to know if men are short or tall, 
black or white : we see, and that suffices—for us and 
for them. But things far more important we see not : 
love, hate, guilt, innocence, suspicion, ‘reverence, 
sympathy, longing : how great are these as compared 
with the trivial qualities of size, or shape, or weight, 
or color! The lesser questions are easily settled. ‘Ihe 
greater questions—how often, with the most earnest 
purpose, do we yet ‘‘crown the knave and scourge 
the tool that did his will.’’ Yet to these questions we 
must have answers : life, happiness, the deepest yearn- 
ings of the soul hang on them, and slowly, gropingly, 
yet firmly in the end we win assurance of some of 
them, even in this life. To me my child’s innocence 
is surer than the color of her eyes, and I know my 
mother’s love is true better than I know that her hair 
is white. 

That Country I imagine as one where a man will 
know the measure of a soul as here he knows physical 
stature : a place moreover where all our thinking will 
be done in the open, to be known and read of all men. 
Kind, or bitter, or shameful thoughts no longer can 
be masked in flesh. (Are our thoughts now masked 
to the citizens of That Country ?)’ The habits of the 
soul go with us, and if in That Day they seem to us so 
hideous that we would ask mountains and rocks to fall 
and hide us, it is our penalty : we made those thoughts 
in noisome caverns of the soul, telling ourselves it was 
no matter what we fhought: restraint of hand and. 
tongue were enough. If tried thus as by fire our 
thoughts are white, it is our glory. Some souls lie 
always open to God's sunlight, 

That Country I think of, therefore, as one in which 
the tragedy of misunderstanding is impossible, and 
one our waking to which must bring us overwhelming 
revelations. For how shall we classify sins when we 
see motiyes ? The soul here sheltered, and compla- 
cent, how shall it bear comparison with the soul sore 
wounded in the battle ?, Physical inheritance and-phy- 
sical environment—-what shall they weigh ? Money, 
honors, position, ‘ings of évery sort—what shalt we 
find were the spiritual realities behind, which made 
us value them? Or, in proportion as we walued them 
for themselves, how shall we bear their loss? We 
walked so largely in the darkness ; and, as we look 
back, how often shall we see that we scorned the in- 
nocent, suffered the hungry to starve for sympathy, 
and forgot the sick and the imprisoued soul ? 

(Continued on page 20) 
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F YOU go to a library to read up on Kings and 
Chronicles, and stack up on a table twenty vol- 
umes available for the purpose, you will find, as 

you read, statements that are hopelessly contradictory. 


The only way out is to-observe for yourself. As in 
other instances of correct study, when the books of 
Kings and Chronicles are the objects under observa- 
tion you should do your own observing, and should 
by it test the conclusions which you find in print. 
This is more difficult at first than it is to read what 
writers say and then guess at the truth ; but it is easier 
in the long run, and infinitely more satisfactory. 

Therefore please read the two books of Kings con- 
secutively, not taking too much time for it, but with 
your mind on the alert to observe what kind of a 
literary product it is. You will not fail to see that it 
is made up of a succession of narratives, some of them 
very short and some longer, some of them bare sum- 
maries of events and some rich in graphic details. If 
instead of chapters and verses these stories were 
printed as tracts, separated on the page by wide 
spaces, that would increase their intelligibility. 

You will observe, further, that these narratives con- 
cern the history of the Israelitish people, continuing 
that history from the point where the books of Judges 
and Samuel lay it down. If, however, your observa- 
tion is sufficiently careful, you will see that the books 
of Kings are not a number of chapters added to the 
books that precede them, but that they constitute a 
separate literary work, 


rd 


You will observe that the narrative of the books of 
Kings is brought up to the time of Jeremiah, who be- 
‘ gan to prophesy at a very early age in 626 B.C. (Jer. 
1: 2, 6). It properly closes about forty years after 
that date, though the very last verses deal with events 
that began 561 B.C. I believe that tradition is correct 
in assigning the completion of the books of Kings to 
Jeremiah or his immediate disciples, though if it were 
true that they were written several generations later 
that would make no important difference for the pur- 
poses now in hand. 

Now deal similarly with the books of Chronicles. 
Read them through rapidly but observantly. Note 
that the first nine chapters consist largely of names of 
persons, beginning with Adam and extending over 
the whole history to Nehemiah. From the tenth 
chapter 1 Chronicles contains matters parallel or sup- 
plementary to 1 and 2 Samuel. We may describe 
2 Chronicles in the same words which we have used 
concerning 1 and 2 Kings—a succession of narratives, 
some of them very short and some longer, some of 
them bare summaries of events and some rich in 
graphic details, touching Israelitish history from 
Solomon to Nebuchadnezzar. You will find that 2 
Chronicles closes with the paragraph with which Ezra 
begins, and closes in the middle of a sentence. In- 
stinctiveiy you read on into Ezra, and you see that 
the books of Chronicles and Ezra and Nehemiah con- 
stitute one literary work or series of works. You can- 
not at once tell by observation whether this work was 
writter by one author or by several, but you will find 
it convenient to designate the author or authors as the 
Chronicler, using the word like the x in algebra, as a 
symbol of an unknown quantity. 

I believe that tradition is correct in affirming that 
the books of Chronicles were completed by Nehemiah, 
not later or not much later than about 400 B.C., but 
in this article I shall make no claims that will not be 
equally valid from the position of one who holds that 
the completing cof them occured generations later. 

All are agreed that the books of Chronicles were 
written several generations later than the books of 
Kings, and by writers who were familiar with Kings. 
The books of Samuel and Kings were sources for the 
writer or writers of Chronicles. This point stands 
apart from other points concerning the sources of these 
books. Read and compare, this time very carefully, 
1 Samuel 31 and 1 Chronicles 10, Observe that the 
first twelve verses in Chronicles are simply a transcript, 
with slight changes, from Samuel, while verses 13 and 
14 are a condensation of matters that occupy several 
chapters in Samuel. This is typical. Either the 
Chronicler copied from Samuel and Kings or from 
the sources from which Samuel and Kings were copied. 
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these questions; and one of the interesting facts 
about his answer is that you can test the most of it 
for yourself. 








In most instances there is no reason for not saying 
simply that he copied from Samuel and Kings. 

ow study the contents of the books of Kings and 
Chronicles, Read the books through , again, observ- 
antly comparing their contents. Notice that in the 
transcribed sections the Chronicler systematically 
makes slight changes in the interest of making the 
narrative briefer and more fluent, and that he occa- 
sionally adds interesting particulars, But especially 
observe that he omits long sections, and that he adds 
other sections. 

First, observe that the books of Samuel and Kings 
are concerned with the history of the whole Israelitish 
people, while Chronicles deals only with the kingdom 
of the dynasty of David. To Saul and his reign the 
Chronicler gives only the brief mention necessary in 
order to establish a point of departure for the history 
of David. Excepting here and there an item which 
he could not avoid, he omits the whole history of 
northern Israel. 

Further, the Chronicler assumes that his readers 
possess the books of Samuel and Kings, so that there 
is no need of his repeating all their contents. 

It is sometimes said that the Chronicler, being a 
priestly writer, depreciates the prophets. Certainly 
he omits many of the prophet stories which bulk so 


Kings and Chronicles: Why Both Works? 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, M.A., D.D., “““” 


of “ The Prophets and the Promise,” * Dated 
Events of the Old Testament,” etc. 






mention the’ matter to which the writer in Kings 


‘refers, The books of Kings also mentions the ‘‘ Book , 


of the Acts of Soiomon’’ (1 Kings 11:41). The 


Bae saa referred to in Chronicles as sources all lived 


fore the completing of Kings, and their writings 


must have been accessible to the writers of Kings. 


large in Samuel and Kings—stories of Nathan, of the ~ 


old prophet at Bethel, of Ahijah, Elijah, Elisha. But 
all these omissions are accounted for by the two rea- 
sons already given, The Chronicler shows no dispo- 
sition to minimize the prophets. He retains some of 
the prophet stories, and he takes pains to record 
doings of the prophets which are omitted in Kings ; 
witness the letter of Elijah and the mention of such 
men as Azariah, the two Odeds, Hanani, Jahaziel, 
Zechariah the son of Jehoiada (2 Chron. 21 : 12; 15: 
1 and 8; 16:7; 20:14; 24: 20; 28:9). 
Fd 

The matters added in Chronicles are more significant 
than those omitted. They are mostly of three kinds : 
first, genealogical (for example, 1 Chron. 1-9) ; second, 
intetesting incidents and personal details (for example, 
1 Chron, 4: 9-10; 5 : 19-22 and 25-26; 12 : 1-40); 
third, matters connected with the temple, the priest- 
hood, the national worship (for example, 1 Chron. 15 
or 22-29 ; 2 Chron. 13, 20, 29-31, 35). 

The writer or writers of Chronicles had access to 
quite a library. Besides the books of Samuel and 
Kings, the Psalms (see 1 Chron, 26, and many other 
passages), and other Old Testament writings, they 
refer to many other sources. They make numerous 
references to books of ‘‘ Kings,’’ including two or 
three or more works in addition to those which we 
have in the Old Testament (for example, see 1 Chron. 
®: 2) 3 ChvGn, “36%. 22> 903 $43 243.29: 29 so: 
33:18). They mention two ‘‘commentaries’’ (2 
Chron. 13 : 22; 24:27), and writings by Samuel, 
Gad, Nathan, Ahijah, Jedo, Shemaiah, Iddo, Jehu, 
Elijah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and writings by David and 
his liturgical associates, and various other writings. 
In fine the library which the Chronicler used is pre- 
cisely that which Nehemiah is said to have collected. 
‘*He, founding a library, gathered together the books 
concerning the kings, and prophets, and those of 
David, and epistles of kings concerning holy gifts’’ 
(2 Mac. 2: 13). Clearly the Chronicler was interested 
in collecting materials, and in using them. 

The books of Kings eighteen times quote as sources 
the «‘ Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel,’’ 
and fourteen times the ‘‘ Book of the Chronicles of 
the Kings of Judah’’ (for example, 1 Kings 14 : 19, 
29). Of course these are not our Old Testament 
books of Chronicles ; ours were written later than the 
books of Kings, and in most cases they do not even 


_ persons and events. 


In fine, ‘‘ chronicles,’’ that is to say public records, 
were kept in Israel and Judah. That is what the 
‘*scribes’’ and ‘‘recorders’’ were for (1 Kings 4 : 3 ; 
2 Kings 18: 18, 37, etc.). Also the prophets were 
writers from the times of Samuel and David, at least. 
Whoever wrote the books of Kings had access to 

ublic’ records and to prophetic writings, and drew 

m them as sources. 

There are certain questions of detail which are less 
simple. The books of Kings in their present form 
were written later than the latest events mentioned in 
them, and therefore later than the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuchadnezzar, and much later than the 
destruction of Samaria by Sargon. To what extent 
may we suppose that the public records and the 
writings of the successive prophets escaped destruction 
in these catastrophes? Did the final writer of Kings 
possess the original documents, or did he have to use 
accounts and excerpts preserved by intermediary 
writers? Did he write the whole history from the be- 


‘ginning, or did he find it partly written, and merely 


bring it up to date? On many such points we are 
without information. This is a reason why we should 
be cautious, but it is not a good reason why we should 
unduly discredit what information we have. 

Of one point we may be sure. We have seen how 
the Chronicler, in using the books of Kings as sources, 
to a large extent copied from them instead of restating 
their contents. We cannot doubt that the author or 
authors of Kings used their sources in the same way. 
It follows that a considerable part of the contents of 
these books has come down to us by transcription 
from first-hand sources. 

When ‘the books of Samuel and Kings had been a 
long time in circulation they fell into the hands of the 
Chronicler. He had other materials in his posses- 
sion, some of them certainly written, and some possi- 
bly in the form of oral tradition. We can imagine 
that his ‘‘library’’ contained parchments and papyri 
and clay tablets and inscribed stones and shells and 
plates of metal, and that some of these documents 
were in good condition, while others were mere muti- 
lated fragments, Among them were certainly mid- 
rashim, ‘‘commentaries,’’ collections of traditions 
and ‘sayings concerning Old Testament books and 
Some of the literary products in 
the library were douhtless of recent origin, but it was 
contrary to all experience if there were not also some 
precious and genuine ancient documents, Some of 
the references in Chronicles to prophetic writings may 
be only to certain sections in our books of Kings, but 
the evidence also indicates that the Chronicler found 
some of the sources of Kings still extant in their sep- 
arate form. He emphasizes writings by David and 
Asaph and their collaborators in preparing for the 
temple and its service, and it is gratuitous to say that 
none of them were genuine. 

# 

It seemed to the writer or writers of Chronicles that 
some of these additional materials ought to be put into 
circulation. In particular it seemed to them, now that 
the temple had become the center of worship for Jews 
from all lands, that the national sacred writings ought 
to contain fuller accounts of the temple and its wor- 
ship. With these objects in mind they framed the 
books of Chronicles. This is the true and simple 
answer to the question ‘‘ Why both works?’’ But it 
is an incomplete answer. We need to add that in all 
the processes through which the books came into ex- 
istence the Spirit of God was operating in the minds 
of the men concerhéd, guiding, illuminating, reveal- 
ing, to the intent that the finished product should be 
holy Scripture, given as God saw fit. 

Two books may be’ especially useful for studying 
Kings and Chronicles. ° 

‘‘A Harmony of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles,’’ 
by William Day Crockett. Revell ($1. 50). 

‘The Royal Houses of Israel and Judah,’’ by the 
Rev. Dr. George O. Little. Funk and Wagnalls ($3). 

Ausurn, N, Y. 
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Il. THE TRANSFORMING POWER OF THE WORD. 


‘* Whereby are given unto us exceeding 
promises ; that by these ye might be part of the divine 
nature, having escaped the corruption that is in the world 
through lust." 2 Peter 1 : 4. 

HERE is no alchemy in the world like the Word 
of God. It transforms and transfigures, beauti- 
fies and glorifies, every life it touches. 

The aim of the Pocket Testament League is to exalt 
God’s Word, and to show to the modern world that 
the Book of books is the secret of all success in indi- 
vidual and national life. 

The writer's experience in connection with the 
League is but one of thousands illustrating the power 
of the Word. Six years ago I went from Chicago to 
England to take part in the work of the Torrey-Alex- 
ander Missions. It was at Bolton that! first saw the 
mission meetings. One evening, after the sermon was 
over and personal work was being done in all parts of 


at and precious 


the building, Mr, Alexander called me to him, and 
_ told me to take my Bible and go down and lead some 


one to Christ, ; 

Let me confess that this was a difficult task, although 
it should not have been so in view of my training. 
My father was a minister, my mother is a saint of 
God. I was in the habit of spending nearly all day 
Sunday at the church in religious work. _ But there 
were two things I had failed to do. I had neglected 
personal work on week-days and had failed to speak 
to strangers as well as my own most intimate friends 
about definitely accepting Christ as their personal 
Saviour. I used to read how Moody would speak to 
people even on trains about accepting Christ, and I 
thought that was all right for an evangelist, but never 
imagined it necessary for an ordinary Christian,. , 


-) When Mr. Alexander urged me to engage in per-. 
sona 


work in the meetings in Bolton, it appeared a 
hard undertaking. I had not the courage to speak 
to grown people, but simply began with boys. Night 
after night I pleaded with them, and finally, as one 
after another said that he would accept Christ as his 
Saviour, I was filled with a strange and wonderful 
joy. I began to see a new meaning in the Christian 
life, and to realize the duty of every Christian to obey 
Christ's command to become ‘‘ fishers of men.’" The 
joy of soul-winning was so great that I soon found 
myself doing personal work not simply in revival 
meetings, but on the streets, in street-cars, and wher- 
ever I went. ' 

It was during the Torrey-Alexander Mission in 
Liverpool a few weeks later that I heard one of the 
converts, Mr. Ted Roberts, give a testimony which 
gave me a new. love for the Word of God. He had 
been a referee at prize-fights, and a thorough man of 
the world, but had been soundly converted. As he 
concluded he said, ‘‘Friends,-I want to tell you, 
whenever I change my coat I change my Bible; I 
always carry it with me.’’ As Mr. Roberts uttered 
that sentence it sank deep into my soul. I felt 
ashamed of myself. I had been a Christian nearly all 
my life, and had been trying to win others to Christ, 
but I did not always carry a Testament or a Bible 
about with me. I determined that with God's help I 
would henceforth carry a Testament or Bible with me 
wherever I went. I began the practise, and it was 
such a great blessing that I commenced to carry my 
own Bible in one pocket, and in another an extra 
Gospel or Testament to give to some one else. 


First Tests of the Power of the Word 

Just at this time Mrs. Alexander told me the story 
of how she had started the Pocket Testament League 
in Birmingham in her school-days. The plan im- 
pressed me greatly. I decided that when I gave a 
Testament to a person it slrould be given on the two 
conditions that he carry it with him, and read at 
least one chapter each day, and thus join the League. 
I discovered that to give a person God’s Word when 
urging him to accept Christ doubles the effectiveness 
of personal work, and makes it a constant delight in- 
stead of something to be dreaded. 

The transforming power of the Word of God was 
realized more fully every day, as I continued giving 
away Testaments. While Mr. Alexander was making 
his second tour round the world I spent a number of 
months in America. At this time an invitation came 
from Dr. George W. Bailey, now president of the 
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By George T. B. Davis 





There is a simplicity and at the same time a mir- 
acle-working element in this series of life-stories by 
Mr. Davis that grips one in an extraordinary way. 
What does he describe in this remarkable paper, 
for example, that the great majority of us who read 
could not duplicate—or rather, let the Lord dupli- 
cate through us—if we would? But are the great 
majority of us doing it? We may not have his op- 
portunity to take trips around the world, but we 
have his opportunity at home ; can we tell the same 
sort of story of how the Lord has honored his 
Word as passed on by us in the transforming of — 
many lives? The day is coming when countless 
Christians will have entered upon this simple but 
miracle-working ministry. Let us not delay that 
day for ourselves. 

This series of articles will be continued, with in- 
creasing interest and power. And plans will shortly 
be presented in these columns, showing how Sun- 
day-schools and individual workers can enter upon 
the work of the Pocket Testament League in ways 
that will multiply its usefulness and lead them into 

fields of untested, unguessed richness. 








World's Sunday School Association, to attend, with 
my mother, the World’s Sunday School Convention 
at Rome, Italy, in May, 1907. Before beginning the 
journey the idea came to’me that it would be an ex- 


‘ cellent plan to distribute Testaments and Gospels all 


along the way from Chicago. to. Rome and back. 
Through the génerosity of friends five thousand Gos- 
pels and some hundreds of Testaments were pur- 
chased. The plan was put into operation from the 
beginning to the end of thetour. The first Gospel 
given away was to the conductor of the street-car in 
Chicago with whom I rode en route to the station. 
I well remember that as I stepped off his car opposite 
the city hall there rang out upon the night air the 
somewhat unusual farewell from a street-car man, 
‘God bless you on your journey.’’ It was an auspi- 
cious beginning. Thereafter Gospels and Testaments 
were given out freely to railway men and passengers 
while traveling to New York ; to steerage and other 
passengers on the specially chartered ship, the 
‘* Neckar,’’ on which we crossed the Atlantic Ocean 
to Italy ; and to all sorts and conditions of people in 
Italy and Europe. 


A 10,000 Mile Trail of Testaments 

In Italy, Gospels in Italian, French, German and 
Spanish were purchased, and were given to hotel peo- 
ple, guides, carriage drivers, railway people, tram-car 
men—every one. In each country I endeavored to 
learn one or two simple phrases of the language, mean- 
ing, ‘* Carry this about with you in your pocket and 
read it évery day.’’ Naturally I had no means of 
ascertaining what harvest came from this seed-sowing, 
but I know well the effect upon myself of thus leaving 
a trail of Testaments and Gospels 10,000 miles long.- 
It doubled the joy of the whole journey. I discovered 
that to give away God’s Word as you travel gives a 
new interest and zest all along the way. 

A few months later, while working with Mr, Alexan- 
der in Birmingham, a series of incidents occurred 
which revealed to me as never before the power of 
God's Word to lead souls from darkness to light. 
One morning I had scarcely gone twenty steps from 
the place where I was lodging when I met a big, fine- 
looking policeman. Before leaving my room I had had 
a word of prayer, asking God to give me a message to 
some one. I approached him and began to talk 
about the weather at first. Finally I gained sufficient 
courage to talk about the Lord Jesus Christ. Presently 
I was astonished to see a tear glistening in the con- 
stable’s eye. I thought to myself, this man is in 
earnest about this matter. Presently I showed him a 
small illustrated Testament, and I said I would give it 
to him if he would simply read a chapter a day and 
carry it withhim. Heagreed, and joined the League. 
A month passed. 

Mr. Alexander was conducting 2 meeting ina little 
Mission Hall, at which I-was present.. Back near the 
door, dressed in plain clothes, sat that same policeman. 
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When the invitation to accept Christ was given, he 
was the first man to respond, and with others walked 
down to the front to publicly confess Christ, It took 
a good deal of courage, because most of the others 
were young people. He turned around and faced the 
audience and in company with the others rang out the 
declaration, ‘‘ I accept Jesus as my Saviour, my Lord 
and my King.’’ He was such a big stalwart man— 


.Mr. Alexander was not aware that he was a policeman 


—that the gospel singer turned to him and said, 
‘Brother, I do not usually ask this, but I would like 
to know what it was that led you to become a Chris- 
tian.’’ The policeman answered at once, ‘It was a 
little Testament given me a month ago."’ 

Finding that one little Testament had led one big 
policeman to Christ I determined to give a Testament 
to each policeman in the station, so for once I kept 
after the policemen instead of their keeping after 
me! They all accepted: the books, and nearly every 
one joined the Pocket Testament League. They be- 
gan reading and carrying the books with great enthusi- 
asm. As I met them upon the street day after day, I 
asked them how they were getting along with their 
reading, and they would pull out the Testament and 
show me how far they had read. In five months 
eight of them confessed Christ as their own personal 
Saviour, and a little later five of them joined the 
church. It was due to the power of God's Word. 
‘*My word,”’ saith the Lord, ‘shall not return unto 
me void.’’ It was a genuine revival that transformed 
the atmosphere of the police station, 


Conquering the Constables 

It so happened that, just at the time when the 
policemen in this station were busily engaged in read- 
ing and carrying their Testaments, a new constable 
came to the station, He began to make fun of the 
men for reading God's Word and carrying about with 
them the little Testaments. He especially ridiculed 
the first fman who had confessed Christ. But grad- 
ually love and prayer conquered, The constable 
joined the Testament League himself, and at length 
accepted Christ as his personal Saviour. Eight months 
later, when I returned to England from America, I 
met this policeman upon the street one Sunday 
evening. His face was radiant as he told me how he 
had read the entire Testament through, and had then 
reached Exodus in the Old Testament. About two 
years later, upon returning to England again, this 
policeman told me eagerly how he had read the whole 
Bible through, how he had been looking after the 
Pocket Testament League at the police station, and 
how, with God’s help, he would endeavor to start 
family prayers in his home. 

But of all the policemen in that station no one has 
made better progress in the Christian life than the 
first man who publicly confessed Christ at the little 
mission hall. A few months ago, while in Korea, I 
received a beautiful letter from this policeman in which 
he said : ‘*No doubt you will think I have forgotten 
all about you, but I shall never forget your kindness 
to me. I met you in Edgbaston Road on the 22nd Oc- 
tober, 1907. Praise God for that meeting. I have 
been a teetotaler two years this day. Thank God for 
the happiness He has given me. _I have just finished 
reading the New Testament through again, I think 
this makes the fifth time I have read it through since 
you gave it to me, and the Old Testament I have 
read through once. The more I read fof it the more 
I want to read. I am attending the Congregational 
church,”’ 

Not long ago Mr. and Mrs. Alexander and Miss 
Cadbury entertained the policemen of the two stations 
nearest their home in Birmingham, England. 
Twenty-five policemen were present. It was found 
that fifteen of the men were already members of the 
Pocket Testament League, while the other ten enlisted 
and were presented with Testaments. Before the 
evening was over, the wife of the policeman who had 
been the first to confess Christ told Mrs, Alexander 
that she would accept him as her personal Saviour. 

‘In one of those stations to-day every policeman is a 
member of the Pocket Testament League ; eight con- 
stables have joined the church ; and three others 
recently confessed Christ. It all began with the gift 
of a Testament. 

CHICAGO, 
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The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


‘* [TF YOU read the papers the summer of 1908 you prob- 
ably saw an account of the excitin race over a 
course nearly a thousand miles long, that was run 

by two thousand boy athletes of the Y. M. C. A, 

‘* They carried a message from the Mayor of New York 
to the Mayor of Chicago, Each boy carried the message 
half a mile ; the average time was 2 minutes, 38 seconds, 

‘*Atio A, M, the first boy was sent from the starting 
point at the City Hall in New York. He was handed a 
silver tube containing the mayor’s message, and then as 
the pistol shot rang out, he was off on the first stage of the 
journey up Broadway. Darting in and out between the 
crowds of people, dodging electric cars, wagons and cabs, 
slipping through almost between the horses’ feet, dashing 
in front of automobiles, he ran, his one thought to deliver 
the message to the next boy, within the stipulated time. 

‘* I was not there, but I am sure that when, flushed and 
breathless, he handed him the silver tube, he yelled as the 
second boy sped down the course, ‘ Be sure you make it !’ 

‘* How many boys do you think applied for the honor of 
being allowed to carry that message half a mile? One 
hundred thousand, . 

‘Only two thousand were chosen—the boys who all 
around, in body, mind and character, would best represent 
the association ; but a hundred thousand wanted the honor. 
You would like to have been one of them, wouldn’t you?’’! 


Did you ever think of the Bible as the true story of 
a great race and race course, runinrelays? From the 
time when God told Abram to leave his home and 
country and start on a long journey and a new life, so 
that in him and through his descendants all the fami- 
lies of the earth should be blessed, down the centuries 
until from a descendant. of Abraham there was born 
Jesus Christ, in whom all the earth is still to be blessed 
as it has not been yet, this long relay race was being 
run,—a race nearly twothousand years long, between 
Abraham and Jesus. And it is ‘still being run:: it 
will not be finished and’ won until the whole world 
has received the message that God entrusted to 
Abraham. You and I are entered in it. 
The Teaching of the Lesson 


The kings of the nation that Abraham founded 
were among the. specially appointed runners to bear 
the message safely forward during those Old Testa- 
ment centuries. Some of them ran splendidly. 
Some ran badly. And some fell out of the race com- 
pletely; not only never finished their ‘‘ lap,”’ but even 
flung the precious message from them, in treason and 
dishonor. Can you name two of this sort? Yet the 
message was never lost; always there was some one 
at it up and carry it bravely forward. 

hat was the message which God gave to the 
Hebrew race and which found its living completeness 
in Christ? What did it consist of, as honored or dis- 
honored, in the lives of the kings of Judah and Israel ? 

JEHOSHAPHAT’S TRAINING FOR THE Race.—There 
seems to have been no kingly runner after the time 
of David who made as fine a record as did Jehosha- 
phat, king of Judah. Two weeks ago we learned 
about his father Asa, who did so much. to establish 
loyalty to God among his people. The boy prince 
| epee ye must have had the right training, there- 

ore ; and no race was ever well run without training. 

What sort of ideals and truths and duties do you 
think he learned about constantly, in the palace, as 
he grew up? What are you doing to get and keep in 
training for your part in this race ? 

JeHOSHAPHAT’s RecorD.— The teacher’s prepara- 
tion should include a careful reading of chapters 17 to 
20, inclusive (Baraca classes note 20 : 26). Phe situa- 
tion into which Jehoshaphat came is explained in 
Beecher’s first two paragraphs, showing the attitude 
of Assyria and Israel. 

It will make an interesting study to announce and 
follow out the problem in arithmetic that Miss Lovett 
gave herclass. An attractive picture of the king’s 
personality and character is given in Ross’ 1st, and 
Sanders’ 2d paragraphs. 

What did Jehoshaphat’s reign accomplish for his 
people ? See how much of the answer the class can 
give from their knowledge of the text. The facts are 
as follows: 

The maintaining of peace by a strong military defensive 
policy (Ross, 3). 

The single-hearted worship of God, in direct contrast 
with Israel’s idolatry. How difficult this was in the face 
of Oriental slavishness to custom is shown by Dr. Mackie. 

A nation-wide campaign of religious education, led by 





} From *‘ The Boy Messengers,” by Mildred Welch, a leafict in the 
** Chance for Boys" series, published by the Rev Henry H. Sweets, 
Secretary, 122 Fourth Avenue, Louisville, Ky , at 3 cents. 
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LESSON 5. JANUARY 29. JEHOSHAPHAT’S GOOD REIGN IN JUDAH 
2 Chronicles 17 : 1-13. Commit verses 3, 4 ; 
Golden Text: Seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteousness ;; and all these things shall be added unto you.—Matthew 6 : 33 


Read chapters 17-20 


1 And Je-hosh’a-phat his sou reigned in his stead, and 
strengthened himself against Israel. 2 And he piaced forces 
in all the fortified cities of Judah, and set garrisons in the land 
of Judah, and in the cities of Ephraim, which Asa his father 
had taken. 3 And Jehovah was with Je-hosh’a-phat, because 
he walked in the first ways of his father David, and sought not 
unto the Ba’al-im, 4 but sought to the God of his father, and 
walked in hiscommandments, and not after the doings of Israel. 
5 Therefore Jehovah established the kingdom in his hand ; and 
all Judah brought to Je-hosh’a-phat tribute ; and he had riches 
and honor in abundance. 6 And his heart was lifted up in the 
ways of Jehovah: and furthermore he took away the high 
places and the Ash-e’rim out of Judah. 


And they taught in Judah, having the book of the law of 
Jehovah with them ; and they went about throughout all the 
cities of Judah, and bros among the people. 

’ so And ! the fear of Jehovah fell upon all the kingdoms of the 
lands that were round about_Judah, so that they made no war 
against Je-hosh’a-phat. 11 And some of the Philistines brought 
Je-hosh’a-phat presents, and silver for tribute ; the Arabians 
also brought him flocks, seven thousand and seven hundred 
rams, and seven thousand and seven hundred he-goats, 12 
And Je-hosh’a-phat waxed great exceedingly ; and he built in 

udah castles and cities of store. 13 And he had many works 
in. the cities of Judah ; and men of war, mighty men of valor, 
in Jerusalem, 

1 Or, a terror from Jehovah 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


- 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


How are Jehoshaphat’s and Asa’s characters and reigns 
to be compared ? (Ross, 1, 4.) 

Is the bringing of tribute in Oriental lands a common 
matter ? (Mackie, 2.) 

What relation does moral teaching and life seem to have 
upon the growth of civilization? (Pierson, 1 ; Ridgway, 4). 

Verse 1.—What need was ‘there for ‘‘ strengthening 
himself against Israel ’’? (Beecher, 2d paragraph.) 


Verse 2.—Where is Asa’s campaign against Ephraim 


recorded ? (Beecher. ) , 

Verse 3.—Why was David called Jehoshaphat’s father? 
What were the Baalim ?.( Beecher.) 

Verse 4.—What ‘‘ doings of Israel ’’ ?. (Beecher.) 

Verse 5.-—What sort. of.tribute is meant? (Beecher. ) 

Verse 6.—What were the high places and the Asherim ? 
( Beecher.) ' 

Verse 7.— What was the official position of these princes? 
(Beecher. ) 

Verse 8.—What was the distinction between Levites and 
priests ? (Beecher. ) 

Verses 7-9.—What sort of teaching was probably done 
among the people of Judah by these princes and Levites 
and priests? Just what was meant by the book of the law 
of Jehovah ? (Beecher; Ross, 4; Sanders, 10-13.) 

Verse 10.—How can the ‘fear of Jehovah” by neigh- 
boring kingdoms be explained ? (Beecher; Ross, 5.) 

Verse 11.— Why should Philistines and Arabians have 
wished to bring this tribute? (Ross, 5.) Were the Arabians 
inhabitants of what is now known as Arabia? (Beecher.) 

Verse 13.— What sort of ‘* works ’’ ?( Beecher.) 








the choicest men of the realm. The work of this Educa- 
tional Commission is discussed in Ross’ 4th and 5th para- 
graphs. The “ Bible’’ then in use is explained in Beech- 
er’s comment on verses 7-9, and is discussed in Sanders’ 
1oth to 13th paragraphs. 

The changed attitude of the surrounding nations was a 
conspicuous achievement of Jehoshaphat’s reign. 

The flourishing ‘‘ works’? or activities of his people were 
noteworthy. Beecher’s comment on vy, 13 touches on this, 

A judicial system that was held responsible to God for 
interpreting God’s will to men was established (19: 5-7). 
Ross’ next-to-last paragraph shows the permanent and far- 
reaching importance of this. 

The people were trained in self-government (19 : 8-11); 
Ross’ last paragraph interprets this. 

The sane and zealous activities of the entire reign are 
discussed in Sanders’ 3d to 6th paragraphs; stimulating 
questions on the king’s character, and his Religious, Mili- 
tary, Civil, and Commercial policies are given near the end 
of Sanders’ article. 


With all the loyalty to God that Jehoshaphat 
showed, there came great prosperity into his own 
life and to his people. Is that surprising? What 
does the Bible- seem to teach about righteousness 
and prosperity in this life? What is the Golden 
Text? See Ridgway’s 2d and 4th paragraphs, and 
the Illustration Round-Table. ; 

The race in which Jehoshaphat ran so well is still 
on, and you have a part in it, whether you want to 
or not. It consists in carrying the message of the 
Good News of God's will in Christ to all that you 
meet, by your life and your words. There are many 
witnesses of the way in which you run your-race. Here 
are two bits of encouragement from runners who ran 
hard and well : Hebrews 12: 1; Philippians 3: 13, 14. 






The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
HAB succeeded Omri in Israel the 38th year of 


Asa, and Jehoshaphat succeeded Asa the fourth 
year of Ahab (1 Kings 16:29; 22: 41). The 
third year of Jehoshaphat was.the 17th year of 
Asshur-nazir-pal of Assyria. Whether you count it 


as 919 B.C. or 868 B.C., the Assyrian king, after years 
of fighting along the two banks of the Euphrates, had 
now marched his armies to the Lebanon and the Medi- 
terranean. Among those who paid him tribute were 
some of the Pheenician cities. Their common peril 
from the Assyrian was.the one political question 
among all the little kingdoms of the region. It was 
a time when men of ability came to the front. 

Omri and Ahab were men of ability. They sub- 
jugated Moab. They made marriage alliance with 
the Pheenicians. In the weakness and invalidism of 
Asa’s old age (2 Chron. 16 : 7-13), Ahab must have 
made his influence aggressively felt in Judah. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—Strengthened himself aginst Israel: 
In resistance to the aggressive attitude of Israel, he 
asserted his political rights and religious convictions. 

Verse 2.—Cities... which Asa... Aad taken: 
Compare 2 Chronicles 15: 8. We have no informa- 
tion as to the taking of these cities. The cities men- 
tioned in 1 Kings 15: 22 and 2 Chronicles 16: 6 were 
not Ephraimite. 

Verses 3-4.—First ways: First in the sense 6f 
best.—Hiis father David: David was his father in 
the sense of being his ancestor, and also in the cove- 
nant sense.—7he Baalim: The plural of the word 
daai, *‘ master,” usually though not always designat- 
Ames The highplaces had' their local Baals, 
whether they regarded these as independent deities, 
or as manifestations of the great Baal, or as manifes- 
tations of Jehovah. : The Scriptures count them all 
alike as illegal.— The doings of Jsrae/: The north- 
ern kingdom maintained the local highplace worship, 
and the illegal national altars at Bethel and Dan. 
Jezebel may also as early as this have introduced the 
yet more obnoxious yin | of the Tyrian Baal. — 

Verses 5-6.—Al/ Judah gave... tribute: The 
word is commonly used of the revgnues paid by sub- 
jugated peoples, or of religious dues paid in grain. 
The idea seems to be that of a gift or payment made 
in recognition of sovereignty. Compare, verse 11.— 
Highplaces: Local altars, forbidden by Israelitish 
law.—Asherim: Wooden columns, of religious sig- 
nificance, set up beside the altars. 

Verses 7-9.—The third year of his reign: Not 
much later than this, perhaps earlier, Elijah and 
Elisha and the ‘‘ sons of the prophets” were working 
for reform in northern Israel.—H/is princes; ‘* Cap- 
tains” would be better. The word uniformly denotes 
persons who hold office by appointment, not by hered- 
ity.—Levites... Priests: A priesthood in two grades, 
as provided for in the pentateuchal laws.—Joek of 
the law of Jehovah: The phrase always denotes an 
aggregate of writings that were regarded as divine 
and authoritative. The aggregate is represented as 
having grown, from period to period. In Jehospha- 
phat’s time it included the pentateuch, in either its 
present or some earlier form (2 Kings 10: 31; 1 Chron. 
16: 40; 2 Chron. 6: 16, 12: 1, 14:4; and 1 Kings 2: 3; 
2 Kings 14:6; 1 Chron. 22: 12-13).—Zaughi: The 
movement is here spoken of as educational. Jehosh- 
aphat tried to protect his people by making them in- 
telligent. 

Verses 10-13.— The fear of Jehovah: Perhaps just 
a divinely exerted moral influence; perhaps the effect 
of the threatening attitude of Assyria.— Brought iri- 
bute to Jehoshaphai, and silver for a tax: Using 
this translation, compare with verse 5.—Aradians : 
Bed’ween tribes. Arabia touches the southern frontier 
of Judah, and stretches away more than a thousand 
miles to the southeast. _Some of the Philistines and 
other peoples whom David had made tributary now 
recognized their obligations to his successors.—Many 
works: In old version ‘‘much business.” The noun 
is singular in the Hebrew. It may denote financial 
enterprises (compare 2 Chron. 20: 36-37); or it may 
denote public improvements, military and otherwise. 

One of the resultsof Jehoshaphat’s policy was the 
marriage, not much more or less than three years 
later, of his son Jehoram and Ahab’s daughter 
Athaliah. Probably Jehoshaphat and others thought 
that the marriage would lead to the reunion of Israel 
and Judah, under a king of the line of David; but 
they underrated the shrewdness and the charm of 
be ar Jehoshaphat’s success in removing the 


ighplaces and in training his people was far from 
complete (2 Chron. 20: 33, and the whole history). 
Auvsurn, N.Y. 





LESSON FOR JAN. 29 (2 Chron. 17 : 1-13) 


The King Ministrant 
By the Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross 


FTER David, there is no character among the 
‘kings of Judah more pleasant to dwell upon 
than Jehoshaphat, Son of a pious father, he 

inherited at once Asa’s religious zeal and his prac- 

tical sagacity and foresight; but these he combines 
and expresses through a personality to whose charm 
the father could make no claim. en one has read 
over all the notices of Jehoshapnat, he makes upon 
one the impression of a character earnest, unassum- 
ing, generous, honest, unselfish, peace-loving, and 
digni Over against the gloomy character of 

Ahab (with whom he was perhaps too closely asso- 

ciated) he shines with a certain radiance: the radi- 

ance of a man whose conscience is at rest, as con- 
trasted with the irritable petulance of the man who 
knows that he is living at war with the true ideal. 

But it is Jehoshaphat's manifold servzces to his peo- 
ple which our lesson specially emphasizes. He seems 
to have learned with extraordinary thoroughness,— 

robably from watching his father at work,—that a 
fing’s true glory lies in his being the foremost serv- 
ant of his people ; and he interpreted his kingly 
duties with amazing breadth and intelligence. 

He began by assuring himself of the state of the 
defenses of his borders, and so securing quiet through- 
out the land. That first tour along the frontier ap- 
pealed to the imagination of his people, who rightly 
accepted it as a good omen of the reign of their youn 
king: their hearts went-out to him in gratitude an 
they brought him gifts. 

. Buta ruler is tested not so much by the securing 

of peace as by the use he makes of it. Jehoshaphat 

determined to make use of the peace he ad secured, 
for the highest ends. i de. gr aoang a Commission of 
sixteen men carefully selected from among the clergy 
and the laity to go round the country on a tour of 
education : to enlighten the people as to the moral 
implicates of the religion which they professed. Ob- 
serve the advance of thison mere ‘‘ reform ”’ enforced 
by royal power and on conventions of fanatical en- 
thusiasm such as had taken place in his father’s 
time. The people are now to understand for them- 
selves, and at first hand, what the religion of Jeho- 
vah means to their homes and to the nation. - The 

Commission were to use the ‘‘ book of the law of the 

lord” as a text-book of -instruction. Just what. this 

fragmentary Bible contained we do not know ; but 
the kernel of its teaching was the pure revelation of 

S Roty. sin-hating God as given to Moses. _ 

It must have beén a wonderful sight to see the 
gathering'’s of the people in the towns and villages of 
fadah as the Commission came round. One is not 
surprised that a kind of-awe should settle down on 
the-peoples beyond the froatier as the news of these 
strange gatherings leaked out; and that these peoples 
forebore to make war on Judah. There isin man a 
native reverence for knowledge, and in primitive 
conditions the awe of the book, of the idea, of thought, 
may express itself in naive ways. It may have 
been a nameless terror, or at least a desire to be on 
the safe side,.that made Philistine and Arab join in 
the procession bearing gifts to Jehoshaphat. But 
indeed what he had done well deserved recognition. 
Think of a king insisting that the flower of ‘his aris- 
tocracy and the leading intellects about him should 
educate the people ! Are we moderns as advanced ? 
It is said with some truth that in England there are 
nv areas of the country more sodden in ignorance, 
superstition, and misery than the areas immediately 
around the great cathedrals and universities. By his 
policy of enlightenment,—by his call to educate! edu- 
cate! educate !—Jehoshaphat sets a splendid example 
to rulers and governments of to-day. 

His aim was to make the people’s choice of Jeho- 
vah spontaneous and intelligent and moral. But 
chapter 19 lets us see that the educational campaign 
had other related ends. The king resolved to esta 
lish a complete judicial system throughout the coun- 
try,—‘‘ he set judges in the land... city by city,”— 
arranging both local courts and a metropolitan court 
of a . His purpose in this was to make clear 
the divineness of justice: ‘‘ Ye judge,” he said to the 
judges, ‘‘ not for man but for the Lord, who is with 
you in the judgment.” This is the magnificent con- 
ception of which such startling use is made in Psalm 
82, and by our Lord in John 10: 34-36, in answez to 
those who questioned his divine claims. No country 
can be strong where Zaw is not respected; nay, more, 
where it is not thought of as the mind of God. The 
laws of acountry are not devices for protecting one 
interest against another: they are, or should be, the 
expression of the Divine Will so far as it has been 
incorporated into the life of the people. Give this con- 
ception of law free scope, let it impress itself on the 
heart of the people, and both new statutes will be 
just statutes, and existing statutes will be treated 
with respect, to be revis 
closer approximation to absolute righteousness. 

But there was still more in Jehoshaphat’s program 
than the judicial idea. Read chapter 19, and note 
the phrases which point to the delegation of duties 
hitherto too much associated with the king’s person. 
cena. omg was no despot: he would remain at the 

elm, but he would share the work of government 


only in the interest of a. 


ie eg Ba Aneta 
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with men chosen from the people themselves. This 

delegation of constitutional responsibility, — this 

training of the in. self-government,— shows 

Jehoshaphat to have been worthy of the theocratic 

crown he wore. For the ‘‘ throne of David” was not 

meant for despotism, but was a vice-regency for God. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


OT after the doings of Israel (v. 4). The path 
of ease and popularity was to act like those 
around him. Orientals do not like to act, live, 

or think alone. One hears every other gay the apol- 
ogetic argument, *‘ Everything followscustom.” After 
earth, air, fire, and water, ‘‘the fifth formative ele- 
ment of the universe,” a proverb says, *‘ is custom.” 
Often when we are asked why we do, or decline to 
do acertain thing, our real reason might be considered 
odd or inadequate, but it always produces silence if 
not satisfaction to say, ‘‘We have no such custom.” 
‘* Birds of the air always alight among their own spe- 
cies""—it is their custom. ‘* To live forty days with 

ple is to become like them or to leave them” ; it 
is the danger and the power of custom. The refusal 
to grant to an individual a special favor that would 
do injustice to others and involve departure from a 
fixed general rule is met by héiding out the hand 
and showing the different length of the fingers : it is 
the Creator’s custom, — 

All Judah brought to Jehoshaphat tribute (v. 5). 
The people of a Syrian village give annual presents 
of money, grain, meat, and fruit to their sheik or 
chief magistrate that he may safeguard the honor 
and good name of tne village > showing hospitality 
to strangers who may pass through or pay a tempo- 
rary visit. His own home, or some room in the vil- 
lage thus set apart by bim, becomes the guest-house 
of the village. The giving of presents to Jehosha- 
phat was an act of feudal respect and a bond of 
mutual protection and good-will. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the best-known form of present-giving is that of 
bribing public officials, the ‘‘ graft” of the East. 


bd 
Christianity and Civilization 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson ; 


Ga is the only sure strength of any nation or an 
A. 


individual. Mr. F. MacKenzie, the well- 

known correspondent of the London Mail, 
writes: ‘‘ The white man’s civilization is the best the 
world has ever seen and it is based on Christianity. 
Every missionary is an active campaigner, not ouly 
for true ideas of God but for true ideals of life, a life 
based on the foundation of our civilization—the cross 
of Christ. The triumph of Christianity means bet- 
ter homes, better conditions for women and children, 
stronger, more intelligent individuals and nations 
throughout the world.” 

Jehoshaphat showed his wisdom in taking higher 
ideals and a good example to follow—‘' he walked in 
the first ways of his father David.” Ahab on the 
other hand showed his foolishness in walking in the 
ways of Jeroboam and of Omri, his father. As a 
natural result, Ahab was worse than Omri and Jero- 
boam, and Jehoshaphat was betterthan Asa. The 
secret of the king’s strength and success was three- 
fold: (1) He avoided the evil example and influence 
of the Northern Kingdom and chose to follow the 
Lord and to walk in his commandments as David did 
in his best days. (2) He took active steps to reform 
—taking away the high places that were left .by Asa 
or had sprung up again. (3) He taught the people 
God’s_ word. he result was that they ‘‘ waxed 
great” at home and were honored and helped by 
their neighbors. 

The teaching of the Word of God, and obedience 
to it, has wrought wonderful transformations in men, 
in mining towns and lumber camps, and in communi- 
ties and nations all over the world. Read the story 
that Stanley tells of what the gift of one Bible accom- 
plished. ‘‘In 1875, the sister of David Livingstone 

resented me with a Bible. On one of my visits to 

ganda, I read to King Mtesa some chapters and he 
never forgot the wonderful words. Later he sent a 
messenger to me, 200 miles, cryin out that Mtesa 
wanted that Book; and he got it.” Though Mtesa was 
not faithful to the end, his people began to study the 
Bible, and to-day the Christians in Seenda number 
many thousands. They have proved their faith by 
dying for Christ and by living for him. To-day the 
abominations have been put away and the people are 
studying God’s Word. hey have the most prosper- 
ous, best-governed state in Africa. 

Jehoshaphat’s plan is the best for men, for cities 
and for nations—high aims and ideals, thorough re- 
forms and Christian education. , 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 


' world avails poles in the smith-shi 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


The Third Telling.—7he first ways of his father 
David (v. 3). Hear, hear! Fresh from the clean 
and simple life of the countryside (1 Sam. 18 : 14). 
Your last ways will put the stamp on you. The con- 
dition of the goods in the finishing department is 
what grades them. The most splendid steel in the 
unless there 
be pains in the finishing. Hami.ton Evans makes 
fine steel in vain in the open-hearths if you fellows 
burn it up in the soaking-pits or spoil it in the trim- 
ming and flanging. Jehoshaphat was successful be- 
cause his last ways were his grandfather’s first ways. 
The Fowlers had the loveliest and cosiest little home. 
Mrs. Fowler and ‘‘a girl” took full care of the house. 
There was always a good dinner for John. The 
evenings on the B nig ape von and neighbors dro 
in ‘‘ and talk.” Or in winter underthe lamp. Chure 
and Sunday-school to add joy and zest to life. John 
taught a class of girls and Sally a class .of boys. 
These were the first ways of the Fowlers, 
nome made the ‘‘strike.” Wealth came. Moved to 

own. Social aspirations sneaked in. ‘'Society”’ re- 
places friends and neighbors. Thus came the last 
‘*wavs,’’ down which the Fowler boys were launched 
to destruction. 


Take Both.—He had riches and honor in abun- 
dance (v. 5). So had Omri and Ahab, the golden 
calfers, Be and you will be rich. Be bad and 
you will be rich. Everything the bad man touches 
seems toturn to gold. The = man has misfortune. 
Have you read to the end of the Ahab story ? Which 
would you rather have, riches or honor ? th (Prov. 
8 : 18; Matt. 6: 33). The bad man gets riches at the 
cost of honor. Then he tries to buy back the honor. 
But it can never be done. God is againstit. Every 
man hungers for the good opinion of his fellows. The 
Pennsylvania capito! grafters died of chagrin in spite 
of their wealth. 


** Please Take the Elevator.”—Heart was lifted up 
in the ways of Jehovah (v. 6). Riches and honor and 
heart lift. These are the Big Three. For these'the 
whole world strives and sacrifices. , Heart-lift' has’ p 
dozen names. Good-time, fun, peewdse, Beevers. 
contentment, satisfaction, etc. et millions miss all 
three. They take wrong roads. There are only two 
ways from Coatesville to Philadelphia, by pike and 
by rail. If you try by water. down the Brandywine 
you will come to grief over the dam breasts, If you 
try to fly you break your neck, The only ways to the 
Big Three are ‘‘ the ways of Jehovah.” The floating 
and soaring ways are uncertain and dangerous. Up- 
lift is the magnet of Heaven and the move up is 
earth’s answer to heaven's call. Earthly things want 
to drop. When the engine stops down comes the 
flying machine. When the cultivating stops down 
drops the tomato to a love apple. - The danger of the 
uplift is the drop. But when all lifts-up are in ‘‘ the 
ways of the Lord” there can’t be any drop—that 
‘lift has perfect ‘‘ safeties” (John 10 : 29). 


The *‘ Mother” of Our Country.— 7hey taught in 
Judah (¥v. 9). ‘* When you open a school you close a 
jail,” says Hugo, Instruction and reformation. 

ost wickedness and all misery come from lack of 
teaching. The salvation of America from the in- 

uring hordes of Europe is the public school system. 

hy? Because nearly all the teachers are noble 
religious women, moulding the children by what they 
are as well as by what they teach. America can 
never pay what she owes to the woman school teacher. 
She is the saviour of the land from the great foreign 
invasion. People are Godless because they don’t 
know. How much better would you be than Bill 
Sykes under the same conditions? It is a wonder 
that lots of boys are as good as they are. It is hard 
to live in a vile alley and be good. Scarcely a boy or 
girl would ge to the bad if taught. The other day I 
saw trained dogs play an exciting game of basket 
ball, the scrap with the referee and all. Does any 
man say that animals can be trained by pains and 
children can not? Here is the Scripture once more 
(Prov. 22: 4; Eph. 6: 4; 2 Tim. 3: 15). 


Unconquerable America.—Fear of Jehovah fell 
upon aly the kingdoms... round about (v. 10). 
America right with God—invincible. Your business 
right with God—impregnable. John Smith right with 
God—immovable. The God man is fearless, and that 
is the secret of him. When Godliness exalts man or 
nation a power moves in the world. There was no 
real Great Britain until Cromwell's Ironsides made 
it, and America’s power and glory to-day are her 
Christian Captains of Industry, from Captain Jerry 
Frazer, who shovels coal under number 20, to Captain 
Crowell, who grinds oats for the world. The Dread- 
naught question, the question of disarmament, can 
be settled only by evangelism. Men right with God 
need no other protection. Men right with God:don’t 
want to throw five tons of shells at a single broad- 
side (Micah 4 : 3-5). The man right with God doesn’t 
carry a gun. While the Jews were right with God 
invading armies melted away without the twang of a 
bow-string (2 Chron. 32 : 21-23). 
COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


“You will be glad to know, 1 think,”’ 
writes a Pennsylvania teacher, “ how the 
idea is ‘taking’ with my boys, fifteen to 
seventeen years of age. We tried it out 
during July, and I put it up to them to 
decide whether we should continue it. I 
paid for the set myself, and told them I 
was perfectly willing to continue if they 
wanted the pictures. They offered to 
take up a collection to meet the expense, 
but were a unit in urging that the plan 
be continued. It is certainly a splendid 
idea for holding interest and giving the 
student a vivid impression of the physi- 


‘cal location of the story.” 


‘The stereographs, less than four in one order, 
are 20centseach, The January lessons call for 
five stereographs ; cost, 83 cents. ‘The first 
quarter's lessons call for thirteen stereographs ; 
cost, $2.17. Forty-five different places will be 
visi‘ed during 1911 ; the forty-five stereographs 
cost $7.50, and if ordered at one time a cloth- 
bound, gold-lettered case will be given free. 
Eleven places visited in t910 are revisited in 
1911, so persons already owning the 1910 mate- 
rial need order only thirty-four new stereo- 
graphs this year, or only eight for the first 
quarter, ‘The stereoscope costs 85 cents. Ex- 
press or pecttge is prepaid. Orders should be 
sent to The Sunday School ‘limes Co., 1031 


Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IND on our Jerusalem map the point of 

a heavy V at the northern edge of the 

city. Lf you stand to-day at that point, 

and look southwest over the space included be- 
tween the arms of the V, you see a part of 





Map Patent No. 656,569 by Underwood 4 Underwood. 
Pat’d_io Great Britain.. 


the Jerusalem of to-day which gives a good 
idea of the way in which people lived in the 
good old times of Jehoshaphat. 

You look down from the roof of a large 
building ‘on a most extraordinary maze of 
small houses, built of grayish stone. It is 
impossible to make out where or how the 
streets of the town find their crooked, nar- 
row way between the houses, Right before 
you is a characteristic house, so near that 
you can see quite plainly how its flat roof is 
occupied partly by an upper chamber with a 
rounding dome-shaped ceiling, and partly by 
a sort of upper ‘‘yard’’ or roofless room, 
with high walks around its sides. In those 
upper roof-walls you see here and there clus- 
ters of small openings, made by setting sec- 
tions of hollow. tiles into the wall at the time 
when the masons were building it. Those 
openings make the walled space airier and 
give a chance for home-keeping women to 
look out without being themselves seen. 
(There are no ground-floor windows looking 
out on streets, such as we have at home.) 
The Bible writers call a window a “lattice ”’ 
(Judg. § : 28; 2 Kings 1:2). For a third 
of a mile or so straight ahead you see houses 
of this same.general pattern. Without doubt 
many of the men whom the king sent out as 
traveling teachers and home missionaries had 
lived-in houses like these. And their wives 
and daughters who were left at home spent 
long days spinning and weaving in the pleas- 
ant shelter of just such walled roof spaces ; 
here they talked over whatever news of town 
and country reached them by way of visits to 
temple and market, The temple where the 
people worshiped was farther to the south- 
east (left) than you see now. 

In the distance at the right some taller con- 
vent buildings of modern style stand up con- 
spicuously, In the distance toward the left 
you see the tall, slender minaret of a Moslem 
mosque, and two big domes surmounted by 
crosses ; those domes belong to the Christian 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. _ Still farther 
away, beyond the larger dome, the tall square 
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bulk of the Turkish citadel shows plainly with 
another Moslem minaret beside it. ‘That cita- 
del stands where Jehoshaphat had a fort, 
guarding the western entrance to the walled 
city. There a part of his military force must 
have been stationed. Far away beyond the 
town a gently curving line of hills meets the 
sky. In Jehoshaphat’s time some of the Phil- 
istine chiefs who paid him tribute lived in 
towns on the farther (western) slopes of those 
very hills and in the seacoast country down 
Letween those hills and the Mediterranean. 

To see for yourself the ancient modes of 
house-building still continued in the old cap- 
ital of Jehoshaphat, use a stereograph en- 
titled ‘* Jerusalem, the City of Zion, south- 
west from the northern wall.’’ (This same 
stereograph was used in 1910). 

Next week we shall follow Elijah to the 
traditional place of his prefaration for the 
struggle with the northern paganism. 


’ 5 4 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year’s lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 

The best illustrations of truth are likely to 
be those that come out of the contributors’ 
personal experience. The preference will be 
given to such illustrations, when they are 
equally acceptable in point and effectiveness. 


After Yielding to Christ.— Sees 


ye first his ‘kingdom, and his righteousness ; 


and all these things shall be added unto you’ 


(Golden Text). Have you heard of Camillo, 
the artist who, in order to gain power to 
paint to life whatever subject he chose, sold 
himself to the Devil? After a long life of 
sin he painted a picture of Christ as *‘ the 
Man of Sorrows,’’ but the eyes were so ten- 
der and searching that he had ‘to veil the 
picture. So he sought a priest, told him of 
the painting and the effect the eyes had 
wpon him. The ‘priest told him’to unveil 
the eyes and let them do their work. He 
took the advice, and let those ¢yes~search 
his heart. . They seemed to tell him to make, 


‘reparation as far as possible to those he had 
wronged, He. did so, but receivéd’ no 
peace, Again they told ‘him to buy up and 


destroy every inch of ‘canvas he had painted 
that would suggest evil thoughts. This also 
he did, but found no peace. For a long 
time he went about undoing, as far as he 
could, sin after sin; still no peace. One 
night he knelt before those eyes and con- 
fessed he had sinned against Christ as well 
as his fellow-men, and he yielded his life to 
him, Then did peace, joy, and love fill his 
soul, and he became changed irito a new 
man in Christ Jesus.— Nellie B. West, East 
Hampton, Conn, From the Record of Chris- 
tian Work. 


Breaking the Bondage.— Seek ye first his 
kingdom, and his righteousness (Golden 
Text). There is a story of a rich man, one 
of whose ships was rw fe atsea, When 
one day had passed with no tidings, the man 
was anxious, and with each added day his 
anxiety increased. At length, however, he 
awoke to the fact that his money was having 
a tremendous hold upon him. He then 
ceased to worry about the ship, and became 
anxious for hi: own soul. He was deter- 
mined to break the perilous mastery, and 
taking the value of his ship he gave it at 
once to a charitable object. We all need to 
deal thus rigorously with ourselves, whether 
we have only a Tittle money or much.— 
Juniata Rohrback, Washington, D.C. Quo- 
tation from J. R. Miller. , 


God’s Offer, and Our Desires.— Seek ye 


first his kingdom, and his righteousness 


(Golden Text). At the Keswick Conven- 
tion Dr, Harry Guinness told how his little 
boy, aged three-and-a-half years, looking 
over a Bible story book recently, was greatly 
interested in a picture of Jacob asleep on a 
stone pillow, while the angels of God as- 
cended and descended the great ladder set 
up from earth to heaven. ‘‘ Daddy,’’ said 
the child, ‘* why did the angels keep coming 
to Jacob?’’ ‘* While I was thinking of the 
best answer,’’ said the doctor, ** the working 
of the child-mind was revealed in the quaint 
suggestion, *‘ Wasit to bring him chocofates?’ 
So,’’ said Dr. Guinness, ** must often ‘seem 
to our heavenly Father the strangely limited 
ideas of blessing his children too often have. 
‘We are content with ‘chocolates’ when we 
might have the vision of God.’’—/uniata 





Rohrback, Washington, D.C. From The 
British Weekly. 

Graduated !— Seek ye first his kingdom, 
and his righteousness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you (Golden Text). It 
is related of a certain minister that he targht 
an unschooled, elderly man in his parish to 
read. He proved a proficient scholar. After 
the teaching had come to an end, the minis- 
ter was not able to call at the —- for 
some time, and when he did he found only 
the wife at home. ‘‘ How is John?’’ said 
he. ‘*He’s canny, sir,’’ the wife. 
**How does he get on with his reading?”’ 
** Nicely, sir.”’ ‘* Ah! Isuppose he can read 
his Bible very comfortably now.” ‘‘ Bible, 
sir! Bless you! He was out of the Bible 
and into the newspaper long ago.’’ There 
are others like this man; they have gotten 
beyond putting the kingdom first.— 7he Rev. 
C. H. Kilmer, Mecklenburg, N. Y. From 
The Herald and Presbyter. 

Than Shoulder-Straps.—And_/e- 
hovah was with Jehoshaphat, because Ii, 
walked in the first ways of his father David, 
and sought not unto the Baalim, but sought 
to the God of his father, and walked in his 
commandments, and not after the doings of 
Israel (vs. 3, 4). When ** Chinese ’’ Gordon 
was a subordinate, a fellow-officer boasted 
to him that he had been promoted more rap- 
idly because he was ‘‘ not so pious,’’ ‘*Look 
at me,’’ said he, ‘‘I now have a major’s 
shoulder-straps ; ‘*‘ what have you got?’’ 
**I have callouses on my knees,’ replied 
Gordon, who was known as the “praying 
captain:’’ Callouses on the knees are bet- 
ter than straps on the shoulders. And he 
who first sees that he has callouses on his 
knees will be most likely to wear worthily 
and permanently straps on his shoulders, as 
the future career of General Gordon so 
clearly proved.—A. F. Weaver, Milton, Pa. 
From the Record of Christian Work. 


% 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howerd 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, 
in thy words and by thy life thou hast taught us 
what to count first in our seeking. But we have 
beer wilful in prefering the emptiness of our 
own foolish desires to the fulness of thy ‘King- 
dom and its a. Forgive us, we be- 
seech thee. e are tired of the broken toys, 
the vanishing bubbles that floated for one bright 
moment, the sham and the pretense. We have 
not found rest or peace or joy in the remedies 
that the world offers. Lord esus, we turn to 
thee in whom is the fulness of life. Thou hast 
never Lagi empty us. Thou hast indeed longed 
to show us how much thou canst do when thou 
art dealing with surrendered lives. Oh, may 
we learn to seek that which is above, and to 
forego the emptiness that has so often drawn us. 
In thy name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—If each one of us 
should make a thought-list, I wonder what 
would stand at the head of our list as the 
thought most often in our minds? Try it 
sometime. Do you know, I believe we would 
be surprised to find the order of importance 
we give to what we think about. A man said 
to another, ‘‘Isn’t this a greatday? How 
much we have to be thankful for!’’ ‘* Huh,’’ 
grunted the other, ‘‘ / feel like cussin’ most 
of the time!’’ What a gloomy thought he 
kept pulled down over the front windows of 
his mind! Another tosses about on his bed 
at night, and dashes around all day, and he 
will tell you that he ‘‘simply can’t get his 
mind off business.’? And he means by that 
the worries that he lets take control in his 
business—not real business. Clothes take 
up a big section of some people’s thoughts, 
and get away up at the head of thelist. How 
many things crowd for first place there! 
Meanwhile outside the door of our lives there 
is One'standing patiently knocking. He 
would like to be first with us, just because in 
that way he can see to it that whatever we 
need shall be added to us. If we, like 
Jehoshaphat, give up that vague and distract- 
ing hunt for everything that belongs to the 
gods of our empty wants and wishes, and 
seek God, the most abundant blessing is 
poured into our lives. 

KINGDOM 


FIRST HIS RIGHTEOUSNESS 
ABUNDANCE 


What is the Golden Text? Yes, first his 
kingdom and his righteousness. And when 
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Jeheshaphat had been-obedient, what blessing 
came to him? Yes, he had abundance. 
God can always take care of that part. It is 
for us to say what we shall seek. ~ 


“PHILADELPHIA. | 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 
“1 love thy jom, Lord.”* 
‘If thou but suffer God to guide thee."’ 
** Cast thy burden on the Lord.” 
“* Lead us, heavenly Father, lead us."’ 
**O God of Bethel, by whose hand."’ 
**The Lord’s my shepherd.”’ . 
“*Guide me, 9 thou great Jehovah."’ 
** Rejuice, the Lord is King."’ : 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical Psalm 
book “ Bible Songs.”’ ' 
Psalm 112 : 1-6 (228 : 1-6). 
Psalm 99 : 1-4 (198-: 1-3). 
Psalm 119 : 19-24 (244 : 1-5). 
Psalm 61 : 1-8 (120 : 1-4). 
Psalm 72 : 1-7 (144 : 1-6). 
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Lesson Home-Readings 
(Selected under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
Editorial Association, and ved by-the Inter- 

national Lesson Committee). 

M-—2 Chron. 17: 1-19. . Jehoshaphat's Good 

’ Reign in Judah. 
T.—1 Kings 22: 1-12. The False Prophecy of 


Zedekiah. 

W.—1 Kings 22 : 13-28. . The True Prophecy 
of _Micaiah. 

T.—I Kings 22 : 29-40. . The Prophecy Ful- 
filled in Ahab. 


F.—2 Chron. 19 : 1-11 . Jehoshaphat’s Rebuke 
by Jehu, the Seer. 

S.—2 Chion. 20 : 1-30. Jehoshaphat’s Victory 
through Song. 

S.—1 Kings 22 : 41-50. . Splendid Career of a 
Godly King. ‘ 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


GENERAL THEME. — Right-doing pleases 
God and is rewarded ; wrong-doing grieves 
God and brings punishment, © 


O-DAY’S lesson illustrates the first 
truth, In verse 4, Jehoshaphat sought 
to please God and walk in his com- 

mandments. The reward is described in 
verse 5. The remainder of the lesson men- 
tions added blessings, Bible-teaching, peace, 
tribute, many presents, and a strong, pros- 
perous kingdom. 

Introduction.—Long ago, there lived a 
very wise king named Solomon, When he 
was a young man he had a beautiful dream 
(study 1 Kings 3: 1-15). God spoke to him, 
saying, ‘‘Ask what I shall give thee.’’ 
Solomon might have asked to be rich, or to 
live a long time, or to be greatly honored by 
other kings, but he didn’t seek any of those 
things. in his dream he said, ‘‘O God, thou 
hast made me king,’’. . . **Give me a wise 
heart, to decide between good and evil’’ 
(that I may know what is right, and how to 
teach my people right). 

God was much pleased. -He gave wisdom 
to Solomon, but added riches, honor, power, 
long life, and the promise that there should 
always be a king in his fawuily, 

Let us repeat our Golden Text. ‘‘ Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God, and his right- 
eousness and all these things shall be added 
unto you.’’. It came true to King Solomon. 
When Solomon awoke and found it was a 
dream, he went to God’s house to worship 
and offer sacrifices and to thank God. Sing : 


‘* Early let us seek thy favor, 
Early let us do tty will ’’ ete. 


God gave to Solomon such great wisdom that 
he wrote a book of wise sayings. These have 
been kept in the Bible (show Proverbs). In 
Solomon’s words of wisdom he said, ‘‘ Those 
that seek me early shall find me’’ (Prov. 8 : 
17). 

ye was king over the 
whole country (represented by your black- 
board or sand-table). After Solomon died 
the kingdom was divided (indicate this). 
His son, then his grandson, then his great- 
grandson named Asa, were kings over part 
of the land. They all tried to do sight 
(put it down) while in the upper. part the 
kings taught their people to sz by worship 
ing idols. (Write **Sin.’’ Compare Omri 
and Ahab with Asa, and repeat last Sunday’s 





text). 
Lesson Story.—Asa's son, Jehoshaphat, 




















LESSON FOR JAN. 26 (2 Chron. 17 ; 1-13) 


was the next king. I think Asa must have 
taught prince Jehoshaphat to love God and 
» choose. the, right, I think he taught him 
- some of, the wise sayings of his great-great- 
grandfather Solomon, because Jehoshaphat 
made avery wise and king. He sought 
to please God, first of all, and to keep his 
commandments and to destroy everything 
1 ke an idol in the land. 

His people loved to work for him. They 
built strong cities and placed guards over 
them. God was ple and added many 
blessings, as he had done to Solomon, 
Other kings feared the God of Jehoshaphat ; 
and wouldn’t dare tofight. God gave riches, 
honor, and .peace to Jehoshaphat. The 
nation on one side brought him presents of 
silver. People on the other side: brought 
flocks of sheep and goats. Jehoshaphat be- 
came so rich that he had to build castles and 
more strong cities to take care of the things 
that were brought to him, Besides this, he 
had thousands of brave soldiers who could 
use swords and shields, bows and arrows. 

But the best thing that Jehoshaphat did 
was to try to teach everybody God’s com- 
mands. en he had been king three years, 
he chose sixteen -men, and told them he 
wanted them to visit the different cities to 
teach the people. The picture shows the 
pe sending out these men to teach. To 

each one he gave a roll or book of the law. 
‘Two of them were priests. You can see 
them in front of the others. Behind them 
are five princes, dressed in their bright clothes. 
Each carries his roll. After the princes are 
nine Levites, or teachers, dressed in white. 
How glad the people in all the cities must 
have been to see and hear these men, who 
came to teach them God’s Word! 

Our love money helps to send missionaries 
to teach God’s Word to people in other parts 
of the world, Sing a missionary hymn. 

Home-work: Ask your father to help you to 
make two. smooth, round sticks, like lead- 
pencils, and to fasten a long strip of stout 
paper to them, to make a roll, like these 
teachers carried. If you can write, put these 
words on your roll: ‘*Seek ye the Lord.”’ 
(Bring your roll next Sunday). 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘My Class of Girls” 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


SPLENDID problem in addition. How 
Jehoshaphat Proved’ it Correct. The 
problem ; first proof, second proof, 

third ‘proof. This was the little outline I 
gave to my girls after we had recited our 
**Finger Drill’? of Israel’s history. (This 
meant reciting the periods in five words: 
Israel serving, wandering, conquering, unit- 
ing, dividing). 

When boys or girls are doing addition in 
business, what two characteristics are de- 
manded of their work? The girls named 
accuracy and speed. Let us find our probe 
lem for to-day. We read Matthew 6 : 33. 
The result of this problem is always correct 
but is not always attained speedily. Some- 
times it is years before the answer is plainly 
seen, and sometimes we do not read the re- 
sult correctly and do not realize the proof. 

Let us recite again the problem. We noted 
the great law of development through exer- 
cise, and illustrated it in lifting, walking, and 
the spiritual life. We wrote on our tablets 
the place where our problem was found. 

Who is this man who proves our problem 
to-day? Over which kingdom does he rule ? 
Who was his father? Was the father good 
or bad? How long did this king reign? 
In this problem what is the requirement be- 
fore the addition begins? Did Jehoshaphat 


seek the kingdom of God and his righteous- ' 


ness? Howdoyouknow? Read the words 
which tell it. How else did he show his 
wisdom? Why was it necessary to fortify 
these cities? What reward did Jehoshaphat 
receive for his personal righteousness? 
What was added tohim? The girls found 
the kingdom established, tribute from Judah, 
riches and honor in abundance. Why did 
these good things come to him? Is the ad- 
dition proved ? 

Jehoshaphat takes a step higher and makes 
his addition greater. Find in verses 7 to 9 
what he does next. We saw that Jehosha- 
phat tore down the high places and sent out 
teachers. Why did he do this? We found 


his motive in verse 6, and noted that when ' 


people really love Christ they will manage to 
find work to do for him somewhere. Is this 
work better than merely ‘* being good ”’ your- 
self? ‘Then what can you expect of the re- 
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sult? We noted that greater work brings 
greater blessing. - Let us find. what things are 
added to his lis t of blessings. The. girls 
found, no war, tribute from Philistines and 


Arabians, and Jehoshaphat waxing great. 
We have a new view of our hero. e isnot 
only a wise king, but a reformer. What is. 


the secret of hissuccess? What is the effect | 


on the nation, Tell me again the problem 
in addition, Have we proved it again? 

Just here, our wise man was foolish. He 
made a ‘‘slip’’ and was yo ig Dorothy 
told of the alliance with 
and I called attention to the reproof that was 

iven to Jehoshaphat. 

ow unlike Judas! . 

Jehoshaphat continues to improve. What 
is even better than sending some one to do 
your work? aa geap becomes a home 
missionary. ind 2 Chronicles 19 : 4 and 
tell me what he now does? Whom does he 
bring with him? Christians can best show 
their real earnestness by personal work to 
bring others to Christ. -What do you think 
of results now? Then I told the story in 2 
Chronicles 20, of Jehovah's deliverance of 
the whole nation ; how Jehovah had fought 
for them and how, after despoiling the enemy, 
the Israelites returned rejoicing. We read 
the thirteenth verse together. Again the 
problem has been found correct. 

So we now turned to our outlines and 
wrote Jehovah + Jehoshaphat = blessings. 
Second proof: Jehovah + Jehoshaphat + 
teachers=greater blessings. Third proof: 
Jehovah + Jehoshaphat + all the nation= 
national blessing and help. ‘ 

How can you prove this addition? I ex- 
apr that girls just entering the Christian 

ife had not yet received their greatest possi- 
ble reward, Ifthey added positive work done 
for Christ, they might expect a greater bless- 
ing, while giving themselves as missionaries 
would bring blessing enough to satisfy. If you 
will but begin adding to-day! You love 
Christ, I know, but add your loyal confession 
and work, and test for yourself whether he 
does not add to. your blessings in life. 


Home Work On Next Week’s Lesson 


For next week read again 2 Chronicles 17 : 
1-13. Explain how we, too, can prove the 
addition as Jehoshaphat did. Read 2 Kings 
17: 1-7; why do you think God sent Eli- 
jal into the wilderness? Read 1 Kings 17 : 
8-16; how does this event resemble that in 
John 4. Read 1 Kings 17 : 19-24; how is 
Matthew 10 : 42 fulfilled for the widow? 
Read 2 Kings 1 : 1-8; describe Elijah’s 
appearance. What New Testament charac- 
ter does he suggest? Read Psalm 34: I-10; 
mark verse 10. Write it from memory. 
Read Jehovah’s warning (Lev. 26 : 18-20) ; 
why did Israel need such a vigorous re- 
former at this time? 


PHILADELPHIA. 


My Class of Boys 


And One New Plan Every Week 
By Amos R. Wells 


NE of the boys has suggested that we 
organize the class. I had intended to 
do so; but I had asked the boys to 

suggest plans for the class work, and I had 
hoped that this very suggestion would come. 
Therefore the first thing we did on this Sun- 
day, after the repetition of the class prayer 
(Psa. 19: 14) and the statement of purpose 
for the year (to learn how God deals with 
his people), was to nominate and elect a 
committee of three on the class constitution, 
to meet at my house on an evening I set dur- 
ing the week. 

I asked for a show of Bibles, and found 
that most had broughtthem. Also for ashow 
of hands telling me who had read the four 
chapters about Jehoshaphat. This was not 
quite so satisfactory, but still was not bad. 

This Week’s Novelty.—I had cut from 
pasteboard a large plus sign, ten inches each 
way, and with arms two inches wide. I 
used white pasteboard, but it did not have a 
smooth surface, calendered. This, I told the 
class, is the symbol of our lesson. It is a 
lesson in addition. Then I had them repeat 
the Golden Text for the day, ‘‘Seek ye first 
his kingdom, and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.’’ We 
talked a little about what Christ meant by 
** the kingdom ”’ and by ‘‘ these things,’’ and 
the Golden Text was repeated several times. 
Then I asked the class what Jehoshaphat did 
to seek the kingdom of God, and, as his wise 
deeds were related one by one, I wrote in- 
dicative words on the horizont.1 bar of the 


ab and its result, : 


How like Peter! 
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‘plus sign : ‘‘ defense ”’ (his forts and army); 
**prayer’’ (his reliance upon Jehovah when 
he had no adequate army or defense,—the 
story of the ‘‘ hallelujah victory ’’) ; ‘‘ teach- 
ers ’’ (the sending out of the princes and Le- 
vites); ** judges ’’ (the establishment of an 
upright judicial system) ; ‘‘no idols’’ (Je- 
hoshaphat’s personal avoidance of idolatry) ; 
‘idols destroyed ’’ (the destruction of the 
Baal image$). 

Then, turning the plus sign around, I asked 
the class to tell me what was added to Je- 
hoshaphat when he thus sought first God’s 
kingdom—to do God’s will. As the scholars 
named them, I wrote them down upon the 
other cross arm ofthe plus sign : *‘ strength ’’ 
** tributaries,’’ ‘* riches,’’ ** peace,’’ ‘‘ fame ”’ 
** castles,’’ ** cities.’’ 

Next I turned the plus sign over, and 
briefly applied the lesson to the lives of my 
boys. Il asked them how they also could 
seek first the kingdom of God; and 1 wrote 
** God’s will ’’ on one cross arm; they were 
to put God’s will in all matters before their 
own desires, After illustrating that point, 
we went on to make a list, on the other cross 
arm, of what would be added to us if we 
sought first the will of God: ‘ happiness,”’ 
** riches,’’ ‘* peace,’’ ** honor,”’ ** strength,’’ 
** friends,’’ ** health,’’ ** heaven.”’ The boys 
themselves suggested that ‘riches ’’ did not 
mean great wealth, necessarily, but the eter- 
nal riches, the kind that Jast. 

We had had the story of eleven kings, and 
were to have no more kings to study during 
the term,. so that it was a good time to re- 
view. We reviewed in three ways. First I 
took the ** foot-rule of history,’’ to which I 
had added a ‘J ’’ for Jehoshaphat at the end 
of the second inch in the Judah part of the 
rule, and. I had the class name the kings in 
order, having before them the initials on the 
rule. Then I turned to the pin map, used 
in the last lesson, and first put in — all 
the place pins, the class naming the cities as 
I did so.. ‘Then I removed these one by one 
and called, for the kings associated with each 
place, putting their. initials instead of the 
place initial removed. Then I returned the 
king initials to their vertical rows, asking 
such questions as *‘ What king was killed 
when he was drunk ?’’ ‘* What king reigned 
only seven days?’’ Finally, I had the ¢lass 
write answers to the following questions, 
which cover the most important points of the 
history: 1. What king lost half of his king- 
dom? 2. Who was the first king of the 
upper kingdom? 3. Who was the first good 
king of Judah? 4. The second? 5. Who 
was the king who founded Samaria? 6. 
What two other capitals had the northern 
kingdom? 7. What king married an idola- 
tress? 8. Her name? 9. The name of the 
southern kingdom? 10. Of the northern 
kingdom ? 

As we had a little time left, I gave the 
boys their first lesson in Bible spelling, as I 
saw from their papers that they needed it 
sorely. The connection between pronuncia- 
tion and spelling is hard to make. ‘* Asa’’ 
presented almost as many difficulties as ‘ Je- 
hoshaphat,’’ though not one among the six- 
teen boys present could spell the latter word 
(and your beys won’t do it, either, the first 
time !) —because, for one reason, not one of 
them pronounced it correctly. The boys, in 
spite of their difficulties, enjoyed the drill 
thoroughly, and-put in a plea for a regular 
spelling contest. 

Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

Read the entire chapter—1 Kings 17. 
Take the three events of the chapter and 
answer for each: What things that are like 
the experience of God’s children to-day do 
you find in this event? What things that 
are unlike ? 


AUBURSDALE, Mass. 
“% 
The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Enterprising and Peaceful Reign of 
Jehoshaphat over Judah (1 Kings’ 
22: 41-50; 2 Chron, 17-20; 
876-851 B. C.) 


CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION. 


T IS quite possible that estimates of dates, 
given elsewhere in The Sunday School 
‘Times, may vary from those given at the 

head of this column, No one has any cause 
for anxiety on this account. No one can say 
what the absolute date of an Old Testament 
event in this period was. Any estimate is 
conjectural, The dates adopted may not be 
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7 far away from the truth, and probably 

will be approximately correct. Other good 

authorities vary by a few years, some of Sem 

by half a century. All get-together a little 
ter, 

Jehoshaphat, the son of- Asa, was almost 
exactly contemporaneous with Ahab. His 
—_ over Judah was lengthy and peaceful, 

therefore prosperous, Some writers 
estimate him to have been the ablest and 
most energetic king after Solomon. Jehosh- 
aphat followed in the footsteps of his great 
father, but was more enterprising than Asa 
and far more of an organizer. 
. What steps, according to 2 Chronicles 17 : 
1,2, did he take at the very outset of his 
reign to protect his kingdom, and maintain 
his father’s conquests? Like his father he 
could not afford to be too trustful of his 
northern neighbor. He ‘‘kept his powder 
dry.’’ Before moving on to any other 
achievement Jehoshaphat made his realm 
secure and capable of quick defense. 

‘** He walked in the first ways of his father, 
David.’’ What kind of energy does this 

hrase suggest? For what did David stand 
in his earlier years? 

What do these verses (7 + 1-6) declare 
concerning the religious policy of Jehosha- 
phat? Compare 1 Kings 22 : 46 as an addi- 
tional datum which shows the deadly earnest- 
ness with which the young king began his 
religious reforms. He would tolerate no 
abominations, of however long standing. 

Note the contrast expressed in the last 
clause of verse 4, While Jehoshaphat was 
intent upon the religious purification of his 
kingdom, what was Ahab doing? 

Note the'result in verse 6. Does the fact 
that his ** heart was lifted up’’ indicate that 
he became unduly proud of his good deeds, 
or that he was stimulated by the joy of what 
he had done to go on to finer and higher 
things? What is the normal effect of a per- 
sistent effort to do one’s best and noblest ? 

These measures are enough to justify a 
high estimate of the king. It was no acci- 
dent that impressed him so deeply upon his 
own and later generations, 

2 Chronicles 17 : 7-10 makes reference to 
a third enterprise of far-reaching value. Wh 
should the princes have been sent along with 
the Levitical~deputation? What did the 
priests and Levites teach the people ? 

The ‘* book of the law of Jehovah ’’ (v. 9) 
is a phrase the full meaning of which is 
much disputed. It clearly implies that.there 
was in existence a written Jaw which formu- 
lated what the people - needed to know. 
2 Chronicles 19 : 8-11 implies that it was a 
code or collection covering civil, criminal, 
and ceremonial legislation. 

A careful study of the legal material in 
the first six books of the Old Testament 
reveals the fact that they contain several 
editions of the Mosaic Law, each reflecting 
a different stage in the gradual growth 
of the law. The Decalogue represents the 
first stage ; the so-called ‘* Covenant’’ codes 
of Exodus 20: 22 to 23: 19 the next; the 
code of Deuteronomy the third; and the 
legislation of Leviticus, Numbers, and of 
some parts of Exodus and Joshua the fourth 
and final stage. The first two represent the 
earliest form given by the great lawgiver to 
the ‘legislation. The two latter exhibit the 
result of historical experience in modify‘rg 
or adjusting a nation’s legislation, 

Probably the ‘‘book of the law ’’ which 
the men of Jehoshaphat taught to their peo- 
ple was substantially the ‘* Covenant’’ legis- 
lation. Each of the codes numbered three 
and four denounces the high places and de- 
mands a centralization of all legitimate wor- 
ship at Jerusalem. But of ar yom 
1 Kings 22 : 43 could say that he did what 
was right in the eyes of Jehovah, although 
the high places were not removed. More- 
over such men of God as Samuel and David 
could offer sacrifice (1 Sam. 9 : 12, 19, 25) 
on a high place. At some time after Jehosh- 
aphat’s day the high places or village sanctu- 
aries came to be convenient centers of idol- 
atry and were abolished, a change reflected 
in the later editions of the law. 

This view of the gradual growth of the 
Mosaic law is not without its difficulties, but 
it fits into the historical facts of the perind 
we are studying. The Hebrew people under- 
went several revolutionary changes between 
the days of Jehoshaphat and the days of 
Ezra. ‘Their legislation changed with them. 
Either the original Mosaic law became better 
understood and hence more rigorously obeyed 
or its principles were reinterpreted to fit new 
conditions. In either case it remained Mo- - 
saic legislation in every fair sense of the term, 

( Continued on next page\ 











The 
Trained Teacher 
Has the 
Right of Way 


in the call to service in the modern Sunday-schocl. Any 
kind of teaching is difficult enough when all the surroundings 
and the time at one’s disposal contribute to the desired result. 
But Sunday-school teaching is particularly difficult because 
ordinarily the conditions surrounding the teacher are not 
wholly favorable to thorough work, The trained teacher, 
however, is far less dependent upon the incidental helps for 
good teaching than is the untrained, ; 


A ee trained teacher is just as different from the untrained in 
dealing with the teaching problem as the trained athlete 
is different from the untrained would-be athlete who has 

not yet learned the shortest, surest, most direct line to efficiency. 


OME teachers have the notion that it is hard to spare the 
time for thorough training in a special course. But train- 
ing is not a waste, but a big saving of time. Training 

prevents friction, lost motion, unhandiness, ineffectiveness, 
and that woful lack of directness and a clear objective which 
creates confusion in the class, and destroys the hope of getting 
any good results whatever. 


EACHER-TRAINING takes away from the work of the 
teacher so many embarrassments, so many disappoint- 
ments, that no one ought to hesitate a moment to under- 

take a course of study that will immensely increase that quiet 
and forceful efficiency which is the mark of a sure footing and 
steady going in the difficult path of teaching. 


E Lex Book Department of The Sunday School Times has 
not tried to acquire a great list of books, but rather a list 
of great books. And a book is really great when it ren- 

ders adequate service in agreat work. ‘Thisis simply sober fact. 


N THE work of teacher-training it is sober fact that 
‘Training the Teacher'’ has rendered a very wide and a 
very great service as a book embodying a thorough and 

broad first course in teacher-training. 


wi RAINING THE TEACHER"’ is a strong, substantial 

course prepared by four experts, covering the four 

principal phases of the teacher's work, Dr. SCHAUFF- 
LER prepared the outlines for the systematic study of the 
Bible as a whole. Mrs, ANTOINETTE ABERNETHY LAMOREAUX, 
author of ‘‘The Unfolding Life,’’ prepared the studies of the 
child. Proressor MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, formerly Com- 
missioner of Education to Porto Rico, and now Superintendent 
of the Philadelphia Public Schools, and for many years a 
teacher of teachers, prepared the studies in the art of teaching ; 
while MARION LAWRANCE completed the course by a syste- 
matic group of studies of the Sunday-school itself in its various 
departments. 


Ts nearly thirty-five thousand copies of this book already 
sold have had a wide influence in lifting the thought of 
thousands of teachers to a higher plane of Sunday-school 
appreciation. The book is steadily extending in usefulness, 
and should be examined by all who are taking up with the 
work in teacher-training classes, or who are studying the sub- 
ject individually. 


A ey of the book will be sent for examination to any 
reader of The Sunday School Times who desires to 
see it, with the simple understanding that, in retain- 

ing the book, thirty-five 








“I like it better than any other book 
covering the same subjects that has 
come to my study table, and few books 
I have given more careful examination. 
In some half-dozen meetings just held, 
when the books of a number of courses 
were shown to the classes desirous of 
beginning the work, in every case 
‘¢ Training the Teacher” was the book 
chosen as the text-book.—5S,. M. John- 


son, 


training, New York Sunday-school As- 


sociation. 


™ cents for the paper or 
fifty cents for the cloth 
edition shall be sent to 
the publishers, and if 
the book is returned that 
the return postage will be 
paid by the one who has 
had the book for exami- 
nation. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 


1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
State Superintendent Teacher- 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
Enumerate the achievements of Jehosha- 
phat mentioned in 2 Chronicles 17 : 10-19 
and 19: 1-7. The king was an organizer 
no little skill and judgment. What two great 
reform measures do 19 : 4-7 vouch for? 
Summing up Jehoshaphat’s reign, notice 
JSehoshaphat’s fine Charucter. t re- 
veals independent temper, religious in- 
sight, and force of character? 

His Religious Policy. Why did he deserve 
hearty commendation ? 

His Military Policy, How did he take 
measures to prevent the invasion of his coun- 


try? 

His Civil Policy. What did he do to make 
his people contented and happy? 

His Commercial Policy. What success did 
he have in imitating Solomon? Wherein lay 
his greatest success ? 

Booxs THAT May Be Usep. 

The most thoroughgoing discussions of the 
reign of Jehoshaphat are found in Farrar’s 
‘** First Kings,’’? pages 327-336, in George 
Adam Smith’s +s oretaiees Wp: ii, es 
96-99, and in Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Kings of Israel 
and Judah,”’ pages 78-85. Estimates of his 
career are to be found in Bible Dictionaries 
under the caption ** Jehoshaphat,’’ and in 
the histories, notably that of Cornill, ** His- 
tory of the People of Israel,’’ pages 103-107; 
of Smith, ‘‘Old. Testament History,’’ page 
197, and Kent, ‘*The Divided Kingdom,”’ 
Pages 43, 44. 

Daity Home WorK'oN THE NEXT LEssoNn. 
Lesson, for February 5 ts 1 Kings 17. 
Monday.—Read 1 Kings 17: 1-7. -Eli- 

jah’s prediction of the famine to be in Israel. 

Notice that even he had to learn the lesson 

of entire dependence on God. 

Tuesday.—Read 1 Kings 17: 8-16. Eli- 
jah and the widow of Zaréphath in. Sidon. 
What a realistic picture of human suffering 
his first interview with the widow affords! 

Wednesday.—Read 1 Kings 17 : 17-24, 
the restoration to life of the widow’s son. 
How clearly such blessings bring home to us 
the presence and power of God. 

Thursday.—Read Psalm 37: 1-27. The 
security of those who learn to trust in Jeho- 
vah, We need to be more in the habit of 
going directly to him. 

-—Read Matthew 10: 24-42, the 
reward of those who identify themselves with 
God’s ministers. 

Saturday.—Read Luke 4 : 16-30, where 
Jesus alludes to this episode. What does it 
teach about God’s ways ? 

Sunday.—Read James 5: 1-20. Elijah 
very much such as we are. What gave him 
power? 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


‘dy 
That Other Country 


( Continued from page 19) 

The good or harm we do here is so strictly 
conditioned by qualities other than moral ! 
Many a saint with holiest purpose has given 
his life, and the end, so far as human eyes 
could see, was harmful: he ‘‘ pauperized ’’ 
the poor for whom he labored, he sunk his 
generation deeper in bigotry. The cup of 
cold water given in the Master’s name re- 
freshes one who straightway goes onward to 
do evil; the giver’s heart is saddened, made 
bitter possibly, but the good that was in- 
tended—is it lost? I cannot think so. The 
Other World, to me, is one which justifies 
faith’s every paradox, shows that one does 
well to hope when all grows hopeless, to 
trust the seemingly untrustworthy, to ac- 
knowledge the claim of the s#deserving, to 
love where there seems nothing lovely. And 
I think of this as something which comes not 
because in any human fashion God adjusts, 
or evens, ‘or ‘‘ makes it right,’’ but because, 
undiscovered yet of men save by the eye of 


to those we know save only that it is higher, 
a law as universal and as immutable as grav- 
ity, working silently, infallibly, eternally, 
through all the universe, and which says of 
every noble hope, or purpose, or longing, or 
aspiration, however flickering, however weak: 
tt shall in no wise lose its reward. 

Once long ago two men met in their sor- 
rowing walk a stranger, asked him to share 
their evening meal, and at his parting their 
dazzled eyes beheld in him the Best and 
Greatest they had ever known. ‘*So,’’ in 
my imagination, ‘‘ shall it be at last in that 


great morning.’’ 
, 











ae 






‘*This man,’’ one shall say, ‘‘was my 
familiar friend, met daily with jest and 


faith, there is another of his great laws, like | 
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laughter, and my were holden that I 
knew him not for whee he was, a king and 
‘This woman was my wife; 


= unto God. 
of | I would have said I knew her to the utter- 


most ; and lo! beyond depth of soul 
I was too dull to fathom. This man I looked 
on with contempt, who fought a hero’s fight 
with appetites fiercer than ravening wolves. 
This man I cursed and hated, and I recoil 
in horror like one wakened at the edge of 
death, for all our difference was one of 
words, and his heart was full of love for me 
and all men. ‘This woman, a servant once, 
was in our home a pleasant, colorless bit of 
background : why could I not have seen and 
helped to feed the aspiration.which was the 
glory of her humble life? This was my only 
child: how could I have been so. slow of 
heart as not to see and better guide his pos- 
sibilities for devotion and self-sacrifice ? 
* * * 

Does what I have written sound like 
rhapsody ? For my own strengthened convic- 
tions I can offer no sort of ** proof.’’ Am I, 
upon the sandy soil of one abnormal experi- 
ence, building a fabric as unsubstantial as 
dreams? 

Forget, then, all détails. I know not, I 
repeat, what heaven zs. But should we not 
be fitter of entrance into a better world, fitter 
for service here, if sometimes we sought to 
oo to ourselves a city not made with 

ands, where the dim, feeble gropings of this 
world are satisfied by contact with realities 
spiritually discerned, a city eternal in the 
heavens, whose builder and maker is God ? 

DuNDEE, ILL. 





Ask Marion Lawrance! 





NASHVILLE, TENN.-—I have a class of 
twenty-five boys ranging in age from 9 to 1 2. 
I have built this class up from four in number 
to its present size during the past vear. I am 
experiencing great difficulty in getting atten- 

or in even maintaining decent order. I 
can occasionally hold them when I fill up the 
entire period with some exciting story, but the 
minute I try to go into the lesson all is an uproar. 
I want something connected with the Reon 
to appeal to their eve and of course to provide 
somethingfor them which they will do.—J. F. |. 

Your class is too large unless you have a 
separate class room ; without that, it will be 
exceedingly difficult for you. to speak so that 
you can be heard without disturbing other 
classes. If this is impossible, I would divide 
the class into three, If this is impossible, 
then go ahead and do the best you can. 

I imagine, from the wording of your ques- 
tion, that you make too much difference be- 
tween the telling of your story, and the 
teaching of your lesson. Make your story 
the teaching of your lesson. Seek until you 
find just such a story as will bring out the 
truth of the lesson, and then tell it with all 
the vigor and vivacity youcancommand. In 
two or three’ sentences at the close of the 
story, you can tie the truth of the lesson to 
the story in such a way that they will under- 
stand—or better still, you can weave the 
teaching into the story as you go along. 

However, there is no story so full of in- 
terest as the Bible story, and, when told in the 
right way and with the right setting, it can 
be made exceedingly interesting. Many 
classes of boys like yours are held every 
Sunday by the telling of Bible stories and the 
teaching of Bible lessons. It requires labor 
and study and tact, but it can be done. 

You have a magnificent opportunity. Do 
not give up. 





DAYTON.—In our Sundav-school every first 
Sunday in the month is mi Sunday, at 
which time the work done in mission fields 
(both foreign and home) is reviewed by an 
assigned class in which from three to eight take 
part. This class must gather all information 
necessary. What is wanted is not large vol- 
umes to be read, but the best condensed mis- 
sionary information, either magazine, pamphlet, 
or otherwise, so that parts can be assigned that 
will be taken by the scholars (which is not the 
case if large books must be read). 


You have adopted a good method for im- 
parting missionary instruction and cultivating 
missionary zeal. The monthly missionary 





Sunday will lend itself to much that will be 
valuable inthe future years if the program is 
carefully arranged and properly conducted. 
If you have no missionary superintendent or 
missionary committee in your school, it 
would be well to appoint them at once. 
Your missionary secretary may be chairman 
of the missionary committee, He could aid 


(Continued on next page) 
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LESSON 'FOR JAN. 29 (a Chron. 17 : 1-13) 
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is just pure cod liver oil—free from dis- 
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The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘Ihese rates include postage: 


Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year, 


One copy, or any number of 
$1.00 copies less than five, $1.00 each, 


per year. One copy, five years, $4.00, 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1 50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, . 


* One free copy addi- 
Free Copies  jionsi will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


The Sunday School Times, including 
the monthly Graded Course Edition, 
$1.50 per year ; clubs of five or more copies, 
$1.25 per year. To Canada the above rates 
become $2.00 and $1.50 respectively for 
yearly subscriptions. For Great Britain the 
above rates become g shillings and 8 shillings 
respectively. 
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( Continued from preceding page) 
the class having in charge a particular pro- 
gram, and guide them to the right sort of 
material to use. He will familiarize himself 
with the current missionary literature, espe- 
cially that relating to the denomination, ~ 
I suggest that as soon as possible you pro- 
cure a missionary map of the world, and 
aset of the missionary charts issued by the 
Young People’s Missionary Movement (156 
Fifth Ave.. New York), and sold by your de- 
nominational publishing house. ese need 
not be displayed all at once, but ee one 
at a time, as can be made to fit best into 
the program of a given Sunday. 
-I would procure ‘‘ Illustrated Missionary 
$s’? (75 cents), published by the 
Young People’s Missionary Mov t (156 
Fifth Avenue, New York); and also either 
Miss Hixson’s ‘* Missions in the ene 
School ’? (50 cents, from the same publish- 
ers), or Trull’s ‘* Missionary Methods for 
Sunday-school Workers’’ (The Sunday 
School Times Company ; 50 cents). These 
books will guide you into many a fine pro- 
. Your denomination, without doubt, 
issues missionary exercises in pamphlet form 
that can be cut up for convenience in assign- 
ing pie to various participants. 
you have a large enough missionary 
committee, and one with sufficient interest 
to prepare programs far enough in advance, 
ts may be copied from books and be ready 
ruse, Missionary programs should have 
variety, Make no two of them exactly alike. 
It is better usually to devote a given mis- 
sionary program to one particular field. 
The greater missionary interest you de- 
velop in your school the better school you 
will have. 








| Children at Home 





Boatman Dick 
By E. T. Crittenden 


af OTHER, I’m ready for another sail.’’ 
All the morning Dick had been 
making boats out of pine bark, 

* This is the best one of all,’’ said Mother, 
as she cut a three-cornered piece of paper 
and slipped it on a toothpick. The tooth- 
pick just fitted in the tack-hole Dick had 
made at one end of the boat. 

** And can’t you take me to Rock Stream 
now, Mother,’’ Dick pleaded. 

** Not in the rain, little boy! Wait until 
a sunny day.’’ 

** Then may I sail my boats in the bath- 
tub?’’ 

‘*If you will remember to take them out 
of the tub when you are through playing.’’ 

For a long time the fleet of boats sailed 
round and round under the high white walls 
of the tub. A hurricane would send them 
flying when Dick fanned too hard ; then they 
would stay quiet waiting for a breeze. 

Supper time came, and Aunt Polly rang 
the bell at the bathroom door. 

**T’ll be back in a minute,’’ thought Dick, 
looking back at the boats in the tub. 

But his custard was so good that the little 
boy stayed a long time at the supper table ; 
then mother said there was time for a chap- 
ter of ‘* Uncle Remus ”’ before bedtime, 

Out of doors the wind was rising. Pres- 
ently a great gust came in the open bath- 
room window. 

‘* What fun!’’ sighed the naughty wind, 
as he tossed the tiny boats to and fro. 

Presently there was not a single gleaming 
white sail left on top of the water, 

‘* Bedtime, Dick,’’ said mother, as she 
finished the chapter from ‘* Uncle Remus.’’ 

Then Dick remembered his boats. 

** Will you please come to the bathroom 
with me, Mother,’’ asked the little boy. 
‘*1’m very sorry I left my boats in the tub.’’ 

But mother did not scold when she saw 
how the wind had punished careless Dick. 

**Sailors never leave their boats in the 
open sea, Boy dear. And when a storm is 
rising, don’t you know how the boatmen 
hurry to a safe harbor ?’’ 

**T s’pose they’re all ruined,’’ sighed 
Dick, gazing sadly at the torn, wet paper. 
**It would be too much trouble for you to 
cut new sails, Mother!’’ 

But that night, after Dick was fast asleep, 
a row of little boats, with clean, dry sails, 
stood on the mantelpiece and waited pa- 
tiently for the little boy to wake, 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, January 29, 1911. 


A Missionary Journey Around the World. 
1. Missions in the United States— 
North and East. (Jonah 3; 1-10.) 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—An ancient missionary (Amos 7: 
10-17). 

TUES.—A city missionary (Jer. 32 : 1-5). 

WED.—Missions to strangers (Luke 4 : 25- 





27). 
THUR.—Missions to our guests (Lev, 25 : 


35-38). 

a tothe slums (Matt. 22: 1- 
10). 

SAT.—Missions to prisons (Acts 16 : 16-34). 











What mission can we undertake in our city? 
What is being done in our large cities ? 
How can churches help the immigrant ? 


NE New York newspaper of November 

15 will furnish all the illustration we 

need of the field and necessity for 

Christian work in the North and East. In 

an editorial the paper describes the ‘‘ world’s 
most populous area ’’ : 

‘*A part of the east side below Fourteenth 
Street, covering 1,092 acres, 970 acres of 
which is residential, received from 1900 to 
1905 more than one-fourth of Manhattan’s 
total increase in population, The increase 
of Manhattan from 1900 to 1910 was 481,449. 

** If this city were populated as thickly as 
its thousand acres, bounded from Peck Slip 
at the East River to Fourteenth Street, along 
Ferry to Pearl, to Centre, to Marion, to 
Prince, to Mulberry, to Bleecker, to the 
Bowery, to Third Avenue, and to the East 
River, it would contain 130,873,600 souls— 
nearly 30,000,000 more than the present pop- 
ulation of the United States and its posses. 
sions in the Philippines, Samoa, Guam, Ha- 
waii, and Alaska,’’ 


In its news columns the paper publishes a 
letter to the Mayor. from the President of the 
American Federation of Catholic Societies 
protesting against a certain play which surely 
Mr. Feeney was right in thinking that all good 
Christians must reprobate : 


Dear Sir: Sarah Bernhardt has introduced 
a play on the Manhattan stage called ‘‘La Sa- 
maritaine,’’ one of the characters in which is 
placarded as —. with a walking and 
speaking part. ne day Bernhardt plays Ca- 
mille, the French wanton, and next day holds 
converse with God in '‘ La Samaritaine."’ 

Such a stage innovation is inexpressibly 
shocking, especially to the million Catholics of 
the Greater City, who believe that the Saviour is 
the Divine Son of God and one of the biessed 
Trinity, even at the mention of whose name 
every knee should bow. 

What kind of men control the stage in New 
York that they should corsent to place such a 
blasphemous representation before an audience? 
Has the Mayor the power to suppress such an 
exhibition? If he has I most respectfully sub- 
mit that he should exercise that power. I main- 
tain that this is still a Christian community. 

The Italian American Civic League, at a 
meeting the night before, had set forth some 
of the facts as to the Italians in New York : 


RECORD OF ITALIAN CRIMES, 


‘¢ Of the more than 500,000 Italians in New 
York only three percent are citizens of the 
United States; fifty percent of them are 
illiterate, and they are the most isolated of 
all the foreign alien populations in New York. 
In eight months of this year there had been 
40 cases of dynamiting and 53 murders attri- 
buted to Italians. Last year was just as bad, 
both years being worse than 1908.’’ 


Take any daily paper and you will find it 
full of evidence of the need of the Christian- 
ization of our city and country life in the East 
and Nerth,—murders, robberies, frauds, 
divorces, and all sorts of offenses against ‘the 
law of love and truth witness to the need of 
what the gospel alone can do. Look out 
over your Own community, whether city, 
town, or country, and note the need of Chris- 
tianity. Where is the Christianity to come 
from? No foreign missionary societies in 
Europe or'Canada can be expected to 





send missionaries to New England and the 
Middle States. We must look after these 
needs ourselves. Are we doing it? Are you 
doing it in your own community ? 
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NEW YORK REALESTATE 


Yield 6% Net 





Annually. 
(Payable Semi- Annually) 


An issue selected by careful investors, 
who for many years have recognized 
their unsurpassed combination of 


SECURITY 
and INCOME 


SEND FOR BOOKLET SS. 


15 YEARS’ RESULTS: 
Assets over - = - - $3,000,000 
Surplus nearly . = $1,000,000 
Repaid Investors, over - $1,000,000 


New York Realty Owners 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


















A Fine Piano at Factory Price 


The largest music house in the world, 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago, makes a superb 
new scale Lyon & Healy Piano which & 
distinguished by its marvelous purity of 
tone. This piano on its own artistic 


merits has very few equals, even among 
$500 and instruments. This is 
not mere advertising talk but the exact 
truth. But Lyon & Healy fix the price 
of the piano when it leaves the Lyon & 
Healy piano factory at $350 and upward. 
So you can make a large bona fide sav- 
ing without sacrificing quality. If you 
would like to know more about this 
superb high grade piano bearing a name 
known the world over, write for a copy 
of the Lyon & Healy Piano Catalog 
which contains easel back illustrations 
of the various beautiful styles. Address 
Lvon & Healv. 30-35 Adams St.,Chicago. 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Highest Grade Only. 
Established 1827. 


Main Office and Works ESSZ25.68. A488: 
OOK- : 
HAstinas Co. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
































HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
_ AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1908. 
Used and liked in hundreds of schools 
Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send 
Sor a sample copy 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


HALLOW HYMNS 


NEW and OLD 
per 100, | not prepaid 


ae Rot ere a 35 cents per copy by mail. 
le samples mailed to prospective purchasers. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


youd LAMMER 


Send for my 200 page book with Free ‘I'rial 
Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure. 
Established 15 years. Reputation world- 
wide. G. A. LEWIS, 152 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Dated Events 
of the 
Old Testament 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
A scholarlv treatise, Chrowoldgical tables, 
accompanied by exhaustive explanatory 
notes. An indispensable hand-book for the 
careful student, teacher. or preacher. $1 50. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY . 
1031 Walnut Street, WVhilad:lphia, Pa. 
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You Need These Books 


‘Parents! Sanday School Teachers! Superintendents! Pastors! Bible Students! You need these 
Books now as never before. Former price, $56.00. Present price represents a discount of almost 75%, 




















This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely c'ecan 

it is no wonder he is lean. 

He's lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
ther. If a housewife wants the 
octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 
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Help Yourself 
to this Typewriter 
Use it 10 Days Free 
your yt See gest. signees inde on the 
We ington." t will save you time and 
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stores, railroads, and profe y- 
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Old Common Sense 
Change Food When You Feel Out of Sorts 


“A great deal depends upon yourself , 
d the kind of food you eat,” the wise | 
doctor said to a man who came to 
Collection 


m sick with stomach trouble and sick OVER A An US) sADY and a Wider Range REVISED 


Entarged 
headache once or twice a week, and who MILLION All the porular hrmrs of No. 2,3 large selection of old favorites and a mumber of new sqncs of unusual power. 
had been taking pills and different medi- N°} SOLD yuemuwe =» COMPANY. Now Fook. 188 Ut Ave. Onionee, OO Wabash Ave. 
cines for three or four years. 


He was induced to ~. eating any 
sort of fried food or meat fo 
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